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A BREATHING SPELL IN THE HAY FIELD 


| i OW many men while cutting hay.in the sweltering heat remember the motive _— er 


of their machines—the horses? ‘Too often the desire to get the work done fosters 

forgetfulness of the comfort of the team ‘and the needless suffering it entails. If the 
man gets tired sitting on’ the machine the chances are that the horses would appreciate a 
rest. If he gets thirsty doing his share of the work about the middle of the morning, per- 
haps they’d lke a swallow of water, too — not a great draught, just a little swig to get the 
bad taste-out of their mouths. Chances are they’ i lance around after such a treat to see if 
it’s not yet time to start again.. Try it once— give the suggestion a test. 
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Buying Experience Now. 
Will Buy a Separator Later. 


That’s the man who parts with his money for a Mail Order House Separator. 


He can't get dairy service at the price which they ask. 
service for that money. 
eparators that se 
er Houses nor at 


dai 


ail Order House prices. 


rate and keep on giving srood service are not sold by 


They can't supply 
Mail 


Ask any successful and experienced dairyman whether thisis correct. 


Inquire what separator the successful dairyman has—you w 
der machine. | ‘ 
Ask the dairy colléges or agricultural dopartments of 
the Various states—they don’t use mail order house separa- 


rs. ‘ ; , 
Prof. C. E. Lee, of the Illinois Agricultural Department, 

says: “I desire to warn you farmers against biying hand 

separators from the mail order houses. You will regret it. 

The gpachines do riot give results—they do not last—they 

fall all to pieces.” : 

a look among your neighbors. Who has most trou- 
ble? ho has most repairs ho has changed separators? 
What kind goes out when changes are made? Generally a 
Mail Order House separator is at the bottom of the difficulty, 
isn’t it? : : . 

Good experience is worth something, but the Mail Order 
House separator experience is very dear at any price. 
you want to buy a separator or experience? 
Those who_buy 
They who buy 


on't ‘ind a mail or- 


ubulars get separators and satisfaction, 
Mail Order House machines get experience, and 


when they want separators have to part with more money—even 


rofitable. 


though the change and extra cost are 
‘Se free. 


nd for Tubular Catalogue No. 1} 
ulars are best. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 


West Chester, Penna. 


San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ills. 


It tells you why T 


T 


ub- 


he Profitable and 
Easy Tubular 





Toronto, Can- 
On B-B 


Freight Prepaid %.:2 


“B-B” Roofing at once we ey lowest prices and freight paid—or write 
for catalog and samples Free, Find outall about “B-B” Rooting; absolutely guar- 
anteed water-proof, fire-resisting and duratie—long-fibre Wool-felt, saturated in 
Asphalt by special “B-B" Process, heavily coated both sides with Flexible Water 
Proof Compound. Can’t crack, wrinkle orleak. Get our yg et 


LET. We pay ali 

Free Cement and Special Roofing Freight to points east of 
Nails inclosed in each roll, Missour! Riverand north 

Hammer fit. of the south line of Ten- 

Use bey th nessee. you live be- 

on ond, we pay freight 

- B that r. Longest Guar- 


Roofing 





mone: 


Lowest Factory 
Price—Freight 
Prepaid 
Freight Prepaid on 
109 Ibs. or more 


Order today, or write fer 
Samples and Bookiet 





back. 
Take 


Roofing Dept. 12, 


This remarkable low price can’t last long. 
advantage of it and write this very day. 


The Breese Bros. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














) ry Fee 


The Strongest Evidence of Its Value is in the experience of its users. Read what 2 i- 


nent feeder says: Seeley Creek, 
“Y am feeding Daisy Dai 

miik flow and more butter fat than any feed [ have 

it to my horses and find that it gives great satisfaction. 
our feed and after using same brought some corn, oats 

tea that instead of Daisy. His milk dropped off one half 
ery truly yours 

HE GREAT WESTERN C 

Chicago, New York, 


used, and at » much 


A trial is all we ask. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, send to us, 


N, ¥., April 18, 


Feed straight to my entire herd of 40 cows,and find it gives a bette: 


lower cost. I alse feed 


One_ of my neighbors used two tons of 
and buckwheat to me to grind and he 

Now heis back on Dais 
Si 


ed) C. N. Hewett: 
CO., Feed Dep 





FOR 
THIS 


CURES 
MEAVES 


vn 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse 
Send today 
for only 
Permanent 


Safe—Certain & Deaklet 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE. PITT: 


PACKACE 


WAIST HIGH 





Every Wife Wants 


¥ Guaranteed to skim closer 
than any separator 
world. 
factory. 
elusive manufacturers of hand 
separators in 
Save all agents’, dealers’ and 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR GD. van bisideie nv. 


aeNEW LOW DOWNe= 
AMERICAN 


EAM 
RATOR 


in the 
Sold direct from the 
We are the oldest ex- 


America. You 


order house profits. 


We have the most liberal 3 


DAYS’ TRIAL, freight pre- 
id offer. Write for it to- 
ay. Our new low down, 
aist high separator is the 
finest, highest quality  ma- 
ehine on the market; no other 
sefarator compares with it 
in close skimming, ease of 
cleaning, ¢asy mning. 
simplicity, strength or qual- 
ity. Our own a. 
facturet’s) guaran 
tects you onevery AMERI- 
CAN machine. Wecan ship 
tnmediately. Wri. 
our great o and 
mesel 


for 
nd= 





to be the better rather than*the 
bitter half of man. The maga- 
zine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
aims to help her to be the better 
half. 5°.00 a year, 
With this Journal both one year $1.75 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Wieden 








free Catalogue. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 


Try a Boss Cream Raiser 


nm your home, if not 
asrepresented return 
atour expense. Moro 
satisfactory than a 
8100 Separator. Runs 
itself, raises cream 
quickly, Gets More 
Cream, keeps milk 
and cream sweet dur- 
tng hotest weather ,no 
skimming or _crocks 
and pans to handle. 


x Gravity Separators sold in 1907 More Boss than 
any other kind Price $3.26 and up. Write today for 
It will save you money. 

BLUFFTON CREAM SEPARATOR CO, BOX 8 BLUFFTON, 0. 


Or, Dairymen’s Supply Co., 


Lansdowne, Pa 


pOhe Milk 


Truth About City Milk 


i 

| now TO REDUCE INFANT MORTALITY— 
i MILK FRODUCERS ‘NOT TO BLAME 
| OTHER FACTS PRESEN TED—FROM CHAB- 
ITIES COMMONS 


AND THE 


The New 
laid plans 


| York milk committee has 
i to become an important 
|factor in the summer feeding of 
| babies by opening on June 15 seven 
infants’ milk depots, each in charge 
of a trained nurse who, in addition to 
dispensing of modified milk, will visit 
the neighboring families and carry on 
/an educational campaign among the 
| tenement mothers. Settlements, 
churches and day nurseries are co- 
operating, especially in furnishing 
quarters for consultations on infant 
|hygiene. The estimated cost of each 
depot, including the nurse’s salary, 
Trent, equipment and maintenance, is 
from $1300 to $1500 a year, This does 
not take account the proceeds 
resulting from the sale of the milk, 
which, it hoped, may pay part. or 
all of salaries and expenses, especially 
jin depots the rent of which has been 
| supplied free. z= 

The committee has made a contract 

with. the Slawson-Decker-Sheffiela- 
farms company by which the company 
agrees to supply it at cost with certi- 
fied or inspected milk, modified ac- 
cording to its formula, put up in 
three, six and eight-ounce sterilized 
| bottles containing individual feedings 
and to deliver this milk to as many 
depots as the committee can provide, 
and only through them. The com- 
mittee will fix the price, endeavoring 
to find one within reach of the poor, 
yet high enough te prevent loss on 
the part of those handling it. 

But although the furnishing of pure 
milk, medified to suit infants, is im- 
portant, the vital thing, in the opinion 
of the committee, is to bring home to 
mothers the importance of breast 
feeding. “In its normal development 


into 


is 





the milk depot should sel! less and 
less modified milk to babies and more 
and more whole milk to mothers, be- 
coming. ultimately a clean milk depot 
from which food fed through the 
mother te the child,” writes Wilbur C. 
Phillips, secretary, in a convincing 
article published in the Medical 
Record for May 30. 

|. The article entitled A plan for 

-educing infant mortality in New 
York city. The description is local, 
but the plan, as to the author points 
out, is applicable to any American 
city. The chief element is co-oper- 
ation; the fundamental suggestion is 
the establishment on a largé scale of 
“consultations on infant hygiene,” the 
of which should be the educa- 
tion of mothers in the care of babies 
up to two years of age, the encour- 
agement in every way of bre feed- 
ing, the_education of mothers in pas- 
teurizing, sterilizing and modifying 
milk in their homes. 

In France, where such consultations 
on infant mortality have been long 
established, it hasbeen proved by 
startling and convincing figures, that 
the death rate gves down amazingly. 
Not only’ are the established infant 
death rates of American cities—for 
nine cities, in 1900, more than 300 
deaths per 1000 births—made to ap- 
pear frightful and unnecessary, but 
the natural mode of feeding and the 
eduation of mother in-caring for their 
babies, have in some cases reduced 
the death rate to zero. 


ix 


is 


object 





T have been a reader of American 
Agriculturist for many years and have 
found a large number of useful sug- 
gestions in it.—[C. L. Hotehkiss, On- 
ondaga County, N Y. 


Shrewd Guesses in the Milk Business 


JOHN C. SHARPE, WARREN COUNTY, N J 


There seems ‘to be a degree of 
abatement of the discussion concern- 
ing the percentage of fat in milk, but 
the same story will doubtless bob up 
again. I notice that producers do 
not have Much to say on this sub- 
ject. Perhaps they do not know 
much. I think -the inspectors don’t 
know much upon the subject. If they 
do they seem not to place the respon- 
sibility where it ought to rest. I be- 
lieve that almost any herd of fairly 
well fed cows’ will produce milk that 
will meet any reasonable standard. I 
will admit that if it happens that the 
cows in the herd are all fresh at the 
same time, and are heavy milkers, 
the per cent of fat may be very close 
to the lowest limit, but this is more 
than offset by the high per cent after 
the first heavy flow. All herds in a 
neighborhood are not fresh at the 
same time. There are days when a 
storm is impending when the entire 
herd will. keep back an average of 
at least one-half of 1 per cent of 
fat.- Making allowance for these 
few days in the entire year,-I believ: 
that the per cent of fat is always sat 
isfactory. 

I have come to these conclusions 
from careful tests of my own herd 
This test is not made on my own 
farm, by myself, or by any employee, 
but by an expert in the laboratory 
of a neighboring college. My herd is 
composed largely of registered Hol- 
steins. There are, besides, a few 
grade Holsteins, but tests have shown 
that the grades hardly hold their own 
with the pure breds. It is very rare 
that a weekly test of composite sam- 
ples falls below 4%. The lowest test 
ever found was early last winter, 
when the cows were in their maxi- 
mum flow, and during one week the 
test dropped, in very bad weather, to 
3.7% butter fat. Even the lowest per 
cent represents a good standard, and 
reaches the requirement of the dis- 
tressed state of Massachusetts, where 
the dairymen are lamenting so bit- 
terly under what they call. unjust 
laws. “E 

Now the question arises, How can 
there be any complaint if the aver- 
age Holstein herd will yield this per 
cent of fat? I am--not able to give 
figures to prove anything concerning 
milk after it is drawn from the cow, 
but I am able to make three guesses. 
First, if the milk is taken at once to 
the shipping station as soon as 
drawn, my first guess does not hold 
However, milk is usually delivered 
only once a day, and either the morn- 
ing or evening milk is held over. The 
housewife must have some milk for 
her family. The hired man, and 
sometimes the farmer, needs a drink 
of milk. The dipper convenient 
as a drinking vessel, and it hangs at 
the door of the spring house. The 
milk thas stood afew hours, and 
‘cream does not settle to the bottom. 
“The mill never grinds with the wa- 
ter that is past,” and the dipper never 
is enriched with so much cream af- 
ter its first cool, rich plunze into the 
milk can. The Babcock tester can 
never be true to the cow after the 
tribute is paid to the household by 
that first dipperful of milk, which the 
farmer says is.as good as any cream 
that can be bought. 

Second» It is easy-to slush the 
milk around so that a good quantity 
of the cream with its fat sticks to the 
top of the can and dries there. The 


[To Page 667] 
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FINISHING STOCKERS ON GRASS 


HIS is the most interesting 
problem with the farmer. 
In recent experiments at 
the Virginia agricultural 
experiment station, Prof 
Andrew M. Soule, now 
president of the north 
Georgia agricultural col- 
lege, worked out some 
very interesting results 
on cattle breeding versus 

He says: The amount of 





stall and 
rainfall and the degree of sunshine have a 


grass. 


great influence on the gains made by the 
grass. In August, when there were 8.61 inch- 
es of rainfall, the gains a head“a day varied 
between 0.40 and 0.66 of a pound. In June, 
when the rainfall was 4.30 inches, the gains 
varied from 3.13 to 3.88 pounds a head a day. 
The cost of a pound of gain with the stockers 
in the barn was 7.21 cents with the 
silage group; 7.15°cents with the si- 
lage and stover group; 2.47 cents with 
the hay group; and 42.66 cents with 
the stover group. For the entire feed- 
ing period ‘the cost of a pound of gain 
was 4.12 cents with the silage group; 
4.19 cents with the silage and stover 
group; 6.64 cents with the hay ‘group; 
and 4.32 cents with the stover group. 
These figures indicate very clearly the 
advantage of the succulent rations. 


It appears from these experiments 
that cattle can be handled advanta- 
geously as stockers and finished on 


grass on a margin of 25 cents, where 
the silage or stover or other inexpen- 
sive forms of roughness are used dur- 
ing the winter. Mixed hay proved.so 
expensive that there was a loss with 
it on a margin of.50 cents. 

The cost of a pound of gain with 
the stall-fed cattle varied from 7.33 
to 9.01 cents; with the stocker cat- 
tle from 4.12 to 6.64 cents. It cost, 
therefore, nearly twice as much to 
make a pound of gain in the stall as 
where the animals were finished on 
grass. 

Jt actually cost $1.50 to make a ton 
of silage and 22 cents to make a bushel 
of corn, allowing full credit for every 
operation involved. The silage was 

ed to the feeders at $2 and the 
corn at 54 cents a bushel, and even on 
this basis they would have returned 
a profit in some instances on a mar- 
gin-of 75 cents. 

The beef made on an acre by the 
grazers varied from 46 to 60 pounds, 
or 2 return of from $2.12 to $2.82 an 
acre. An acre in silage yielding eight 
tons will provide roughness for four 
animals for 180 days. This shows the 
importance of the silo where extensive 
farming is practiced, and the fact that 
larger returns can be secured frem the 





values and the like, 
the greatest product of our. farms. 
gardener like this dearer to a father than all the broad 
aecren fram tha Micciccitnni ta tha Atlantic enact? 
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land through the medium of the silo than 


were obtained through grazing in these ex- 
periments. 

The cost of maintaining a stocker through 
the winter varied from $7.96 with the stover- 
fed group to $16.24 with the hay-fed group. 
The average for all groups was $10.91. The 
cost of finishing a feeder varied from $22.33 
to $25.82, or more than twice as much as it 
cost to carry over a stocker. The difference 
in food cost is largely offset, however, by 
rent of land. 





If Alfalfa Is to Follow Potatoes, or some 
other truck crop, and the field is rich, clean 
and mellow, the potato vines, or other refuse, 
should be raked off, and the seedbed pre- 
pared by the use of a disk harrow and other 
surface-working implements. If the field is 
weedy, it should be plowed shallow, or to 
a depth of about 5 inches.—[Maryland Ex- 
periment Station. ~ 





THE BEST ALL-AROUND FARM PRODUCT 


Talk as you will of corn and oats, 


live stock, 





the boy remains the most precious, 
Is not a lusty young 


Number 25 


GREEN-CURING OF CLOVER 
J. HUGH M'’KENNEY, ONTARIO, CANADA 


HE curing of clover in a semi- 
green condition has _ been 
practiced more or less for 
several years. Many farm- 
ers have tried this method 
with varying success; those 
having had satisfactory re- 
sults speak of it in the high- 
est terms, while others who 

have had a contrary experience denounce it 
as a failure... Doubtless in both cases an 
honest effort has been made. This being so, 
it is important that we endeavor to find out 
why one man succeeds and another fails. 

Henry Glendinning, a prominent dairy 
farmer in Ontario, grows an average of 40 
acres of clover each year, which he treats in 
this way with decided success. He is a very 
enthusiastic advocate of the system, and is 
satisfied that when properly under- 
stood and the right principles are fol- 
lowed its adoption will become gen- 
eral. 

In cutting and curing, Mr Glendin- 
ning’s plan is about as follows: The 
mower is started when the clover is 
in full’ bloom, or when the blossoms 
contain greatest amount of honey, be- 
ginning in the morning after the dew 
has dried off, and following with the 
tedder in about haif an hour. Cutting 
is done only in the forenoon. During 
the afternoon the clover is raked into 
windrows and with the aid of a hay 
loader is hauled at once to the barn 
and well tramped in the the 
same plan being continued from day 
to day, weather permitting, until the 
whole crop has been housed. 

“What was the condition of the hay 





mows, 


when taken out of the.mows?” was 
asked. Mr Glendinning replied: “The 
finest I have ever seen. #& was as 


green as when put into the barn, the 
leaves and blossoms were attached to 
the stalks, and the clover appeared 
to have dried out without much 
heating, as the alsike blossoms were 
pink and the red clover blossoms 
were from a pink to a light amber 
color. I kept very close watch upen 
the mows, and am of the opinion that 
if much heat had developed, the blos- 
soms and leaves 
dark brown.” 
An examination of the mows shows 
that they are not 
found in any ordinary barn. 
them 22x25 feet, average 
depth of 30 feet of hay and tight 
floored with double inch boards, over 
basement stables. Another mow 24x 
land 36 feet, with an average depth of 
about 24 feet, has a ground fioor. The 
ovteides of all the mows are inch 
[To Pace F8AL7 
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CUTTING AND CURING TIMOTHY 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The timothy crop is beyond all comparison 
the most valuable market hay crop grown 
in the United States. 
Some other kinds of 
grass may equal and 
exceed it in yields, but 
no grass exceeds it in 
‘palatability as a food 
for horses. No grass 
has that firmness and 
consistency which so 
admirably fits it for 
shipping as _ timothy. 
Nor has any grass been 
found that can be successfully grown over @ 
wider area on soils adapted to its growth. 

It is pre-eminently the hay for horses, but 
redtop mixed in does not really harm it as 
a’-fodder, and the two growing together will 
produce a higher yield than either growing 
alone 


PROF SHAW 


WHEN TIMOTHY SHOULD BE CUT 


When timothy is grown along with clover, 
the latter being in the ascéndant, it is usu- 
aliy cut at a stage too early to get the highest 
food value from the timothy. The aim in 
eutting such a crop is to get the highest food 
value from the clover. But, should the tim- 
othy be the more important crop in the mix- 
ture, then the combined crop would be» cut 
at that stage which would best meet the needs 
of the timothy fodder. The time between 
these cuttings may vary fully two weeks if 
not, indeed, for a longer period. 

When cut as a food for horses, timothy 
is not usually cut until a period of late 
bloom, that is, until the blooms have fallen 
from the lower part of the heads and remain 
only on the tips of the same. When the 
hay. is to be sold, it is sometimes allowed to 
stand a few days longer. This gives greater 
firmness or body to the hay, and it probably 
adds something to its weight. It would seem 
correct to say, however, that when cut- not 
later. than the stage of late bloom, the crop 
will have more of palatability than when cut 
later, and will be more easily digested. 

When timothy is cut it cures quickly in 
good weather. If the crop is heavy it should 
be run over with the tedder as soon as pos- 
sible after it is cut. It is thus tossed into 
the air and falls down topsy-turvy fashion, 
that is, it falls so that the wind blows through 
it. This aids in curing it rapidly and in 
thus preServing its green color. The rake 
should seon follow. . It should be drawn into 
small windrows if the weather is good, and 
from these it may usually be loaded and 
stored within, say, 24 hours of the time sub- 
sequently to putting it in windrows. 

Should the weather be threatening, the 
timothy should be drawn into large wind- 
rows with the rake, and should be at once, 
or as soon as possible, put into cocks. These 
should be made high rather than broad. Yn 
making them, the hay should be kept highest 
in the center, and the work should be pushed 
with all possible dispatch. When timothy 
is thus put up, it is not readily injured by 
rain. It may be drawn within a day or two 
subsequently, or it may remain for several 
days before drawing it, should the weath- 
er prove fair. ‘When it is drawn from 
the windrow, timothy may be loaded with 
a hay loader. ; 

Timothy should never be allowed to lie on 
the ground until it is browned with the sun. 
This should detract much from its palata- 
bility and would also lower its feeding value. 
it may sometimes be cut in the morning, the 


-ported by poles. 





tedder following, and the rake coming after 
the tedder, though not until after the noon 
hour. : 

Timothy hay is stored ih mows-under cover 
or in stacks. Also in sheds with a roof sup- 
If unloaded by a horse 
fork, unless it is made to fall on diffesent 
parts of the: mow or stack, it may heat and 
mold under the damp, that is, under the 
place on which it usually falls. Unloading 
with slings lessens the danger. If the hay is 
stacked, the aim should be to top out the 
stack with cheap hay, as timothy is too val- 
uable to have any of it lost by exposure to 
the weather. 


UNITED KINGDOM NEEDS MUCH MEAT 
BY OUR LIVERPOOL CORRESPONDENT 

The meat trade of the United Kingdom 
has been the subject of special interest 
through the last two or three weeks. The 
annual report of the Smithfield market, Lon- 
don, the great British meat market, which 
may be said to make the pace and the price 
for practically everything concerning buying 
and selling in the wholesale meat trade of 
the Kingdom, is just out. It shows who sup- 
ply the meat and exactly how much the men 
who deal with the meat first hand are pre- 
pared to pay. The great,.primary fact which 
the report has once more brought out, is, 
that even Smithfield, which means the con- 
suming public of the United Kingdom, is 
taking more and more meat from countries 
outside of Great Britain. A larger propor- 
tion of the total amount of meat used in the 
country is being obtained from North and 
South America, Australasia and the Conti- 
nent, while the proportion of home-produced 
meat is gradually becoming less. 

It does not follow that stock raisers in the 
United Kingdom areé producing less stock, 
but that they are not producing at a rate of 
increase equal to the rate of increase in the 
consumption of meat in the United Kingdom. 
Home-grown beef and mutton in the United 
Kingdom represent the tiptop prices and these 
prices can be obtained quite readily, as a rule, 
for genuine, home-grown fresh meat. Eng- 
lish beef is selling today to the hoysehold 
consumer at.12 to 24 cents per pound. The 
higher price is being paid for the choicest cuts 
of steak, which are much sought after in Eng- 
lahd. Prime joints are selling at 18 to 20 
cents. Mutton grown in the United Kingdom 
is selling at 10 to 24 cents. These prices are 
quite beyond the means of millions of people 
in the country. Imported beef can be bought 
in the large citiés of the United Kingdom at 
anything between 4 and 24 cents per pound, 
but these are extreme prices. The higtfer 
price is “equal to the best English price.’ 
That is to say, a large amount of imported 
beef is sold as “prime home-grown,” and. at 
the “prime, home-grown” price. The decep- 
tion is not a practiGe of the more reputable 
traders, but it‘'is done so commonly that rep- 
utable traders complain bitterly about it.. It 
is through the practice that the top price of 
English meat (24 cents) is obtained for im- 
ported meat. The lower price, 4 cents, on the 
other hand, is a “giving away” price, at which 
odds and ends of meat are sold when closing 
time approaches on Saturday night. It would 
be fairer, therefore, to quote the range of 
prices of imported beef at 8 to 18 cents, and 
of imported mutton at 7 to 16 cents. 

These prices can be paid by many thou- 
sands of people who cannot pay the higher 
prices of English-grown meat. The prices ap- 
peal, as it were, to another constituency alto- 
gether, and more are interested in the cheap 
imported meat than in the dearer, home- 
grown meat—at the price. So it has come 
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about that the importation of meat to the 
United Kingdom has increased enormously, 
while the production of home-grown meat has 
about remained stationary, or increased. but 
slightly. < 

Now, what have the authorities of Smith- 
field market to say about this? That only 
20.6%, just a little over one-fifth, of the meat 
handled at the market last year was home- 
grown. That North and South America con- 
tributed 24.6% of the whole, a quantity greater 
than that produced by the United Kingdom 
itself. That Australasia contributed 25.7%, so 
taking first place among the contributors, and 
that of continental sources supplied 13.1%. 
The supplies from abroad have been short this 
year. Up to the end of March the importation 
of fresh meat showed a shortage of 5600 tons, 
as compared with the first quarter of last 
year. This shortage has caused-prices to ad- 
vance, and business has been checked in con- 
sequence. Supplies of mutton have also been 
much smalier. 


MAKING ALFALFA HAY 


The best alfalfa hay is made by raking 
and cocking while fairly green and allowing 
it to cure for several days in the cock. On ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the weather, how- 
ever, thig method is often found impracticable, 
and a quicker method, in which the alfalfa 
is dried in the sunlight, must be us@d. - It 
is abways very important that the raking and 
as much of the other handling of the crop as 
possible be done while the alfalfa is suffi- 
ciently green to retain its leaves, as the leaves 
are by far the best part of the plant. 
A method of handling the crop which has 
given good satisfaction at the Maryland ex- 
periment station, is to cut the alfalfa in the 
morning, as soon as the dew is off, allow it 
to remain in the swath as late in the after- 
noon as possible, and get it raked before the 
evening dews fall. Then put it in tall cocks, 
if it looks like rain; otherwise, leave it in 
the. windrow over night. If the next day 
is sunshiny, the hay is scattered after the 
dew is off, allowed to dry until late after- 
noon, then put in the barn. If the weather 
is not favorable for drying, more than two 
days will be required to cure the hay. 

Hay put in the barn or stack when only 
partially cured is likely to mold or to char 
and be dusty, so that it is practically unsal- 
able. In some cases sufficient heat is genér- 
ated to ignite the whole mass. 

The Maryland experiment station recom- 
mends cutting alfaifa for hay when it is 
about, one-tenth ia bleom and before the 
young shoots which make the next crop have 
made a sufficient growth to be cut off by the 
mower. The vitality of alfalfa is very much 
lessened by allowing it to stand very long 
after the proper time for cutting; and-it is 
not advisable to delay cutting later than full 
bloom, even at risk of losing the crop. 


The Flavor of Butter—Recently we have 
been milking 11 cows, but owing to the scar- 
city of help we have been sending much cream 
te the creamery instead of making into but 
ter. I think too’miuch emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the necessity of absolute clean- 
liness in every department of butter making. 
Good spring water is also essential. Some 
days ago I saw cows drinking from, water 
collected in barnyards after a shower, and 
I believe this practice certainly did not im- 
prove the flavor of butter made from that 
herd. The farmers, if possible, should have 
good milkers and not trust the work to green 
“state” boys, who are sent into the country 
to learn the business.—[{A. Wells, Hampshire 
County, Mass- 








THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE PEOPLE 


LET US FAN THE FIRE OF LIBERTY 


Serious Considerations for the Deep Thinkers---The Duty of the People to Ever Be on Their Guard 
Against Aggressive, Selfish Monopolies---The Power of the Nation Rests with the Great Middle 
Classes---Every Man Should See That His Vote Counts for the Right and Goes Where Needed 


BY HENRY J. ADAMS, INDIANA 


T present the courts of Kentucky 
are busy trying night-riders for 
burning tobacco barns. The blind 
- goddess of justice seems unusually 

blind, as there are few convictions. 
More recently this contagion has crossed the 
river into Ohio and Indiana and the militia is 
out in an effort to preserve order. 

This condition is most alarming to the 
thoughtful citizen. It must be brought home 
to these misguided people there is yet a God 
in Israel, and government still lives; that 
somehow and soon we will manage the tobacco 
trust, and all the other trusts, but according 
to law. There was never a time when the 
patriotic people of this nation had more cause 
_ for hope and better reason for patience, while 
we ate working out this problem of govern- 
ment of the people, as against government of 
the dollar. 

THE WAY HAS BEEN BLAZED 

Under inadequate laws our president and 
the courts have blazed the way. Aside from 
a few senators our congress is an honest and 
patriotic body. Let our brothers in Kentucky 
understand that we are with them, in the 
spirit that prompts them to struggle against 
trust dictation, but that barn burning and de- 
fiance of courts is an attack upon the fabric 
of government of which we are all a part. 

WHERE THE BLAME RESTS 

We are all in the blame. It is unthinkable 
that we, the vast majority of American citi- 
zens, should have been so thoughtless of our 
duty and so reckless of our rights, as to per- 
mit a handful, diseased with the mange for 
money, commencing with a barrel as did 
Rockefeller, or with a mouse trap as did Jay 
Gould, and virtually té capture the world. 

What has been “‘everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business’’ has come near being the 


epitaph on the tomb of popular government., 


We have elected men to office and have failed 
to watch them. . Have made laws and failed 


to enforce them. We have permitted trust- 
owned newspapers to educate us away from 
our duty toward government. We have wilted 
at their cry of “socialist’’ and ‘corporation 
baiter.”’ 

These newspapers continue a running fire of 
inuendo and half concealed attack upon the 
president and upon the courts. These papers 
are ever trying to make it appear that this 
effort for better government is prompted only 
by class hatred. That such reforms are di- 
rected against all business, instead of against 
crooked business corporations. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


Just at this time these papers are exploit- 
ing a business men’s association composed 
of large shippers and business men at St 
Louis, ostensibly to ‘“‘Promote business confi- 
dence and optimism throughout the nation.” 
This is*indeed very good, but we note as a 
chief cornerstone among their resolutions the 
following: “Give the Railroads a _ Rest.’”’ 
“Stop drastic regulation,’’ and the first thing 
this committee does is to go to Washington 
to call upon the president for his sanction of 
this movement, as if to proclaim to the public 
that we could not have a return to prosperity 
unless by the approval of the president. 

This is entirely in accord with another 
name this business men’s association has 
styled itself, The Sun Shine Club. This all 
sounds too much like the driveling of John D%, 
Jr, to his bible class. This movement is the 
railroad and Standard Oil back fire against the 
fast growing conviction in the heart of every 
independent citizen that regulation of trusts 
must continue. There never was a time de- 
manding closer watch upon the big interests. 

Let us look at this illustration: There is 
an effort on foot for water transportation. 
Illinois votes in November for an amendment, 
that 20 millions in money may be used for 
water power and deepwater through the 
drainage canal from Chicago to the Illinois 
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river. This movement ought to succeed, bu 
it is hardly under way, when in April, through 
some influence, the Chicago drainage board 
leases nearly 2000 feet of Canal water front 
to The Corn Products Co, which is the starch 
and glucose wing of the Standard Oi) trust 
whose great refinery is just east of this. “A 
few miles further along the line it is building 
the steel trust plant. 


When the people shall have built these 
needful waterways in the hope of cheapenineg 
transportation, these trusts will be located at 
the chief source of traflic and its benefits. 
Could there be a better illustration of the far- 
reaching results of a lack of supervision. 
where great interests, every one of 
which operates in defiance of law, yet is per- 
mitted to plant itself across the path of com- 
merce, to’ better stamp out the citizen? 





these 


LET CANDIDATES FOR OFFICE BE PLEDGED 


There is a great election campaign on. Do 
not forget that congressmen and legislators 
are to be nominated and elected. Legislatures 
The Railways Security Co 
can turn the vast. power of the legal depart- 
and many railway employees of every 
trunk line into this effort that the trust news- 


elect senators. 


ment 


papers are carrying forward. You will find 
them all “promoting optimism’’ and the cry 
for “a rest for the railroads’’ and ‘“‘no more 


drastic regulation.”’ 

See to it that only honest and patriotic men 
are Show the people of Kentucky 
that good government is on the road. Write 
to your congressman. Urge him to vote for 
federal incorporation and inspection of all 
interstate corporations. Urge the passage of 
a law that will make every corporation em- 
ployee an independent force for honest and 
fair business. Give this employee a_ liberal 
witness fee for exposing oppression, rebates, 
deceit and rotten bookkeeping. Today there 
is a vast army of honest employees that do 
not dare to furnish the evidence for fear of 
the black list. 

If only that vast army, ‘“‘of the average 
men,’’ could but realize the power in their 
numbers, and proceed by word or letter, di- 
their lawmakers, good government 
would come at once. 


elected. 


rect to 
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OATS HARVEST IN FULL SWING IN STODDARD COUNTY, MISSOURI 


This interesting field of oats suggests good returns at the threshing machine. 
Buchanan of Stoddard county, Mo, and a considerable area.is under this crop each season. 
The ground is broken to a good depth, then thoroughly disked to pulverize the soi] and make it ready for 
Oats are sown in this part ofthe state in February, and cut the latter part of June. In operating this - field 
harvested as early as practicable, when just out of the dough state, and threshes 40 to 60 bushels to the acre. 
attack of rust, there has been .no complaint of oats disease of any kind. 


are simple yet practicable. 
the seed. 





Only stable manure is used when fertilizing the soil. 


It shows a corner of the farm of Mrs J. W. 


The methods followed on this farm 
the grain is 


Aside from an occasional 
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But the World’s Record for clean skimming 
50 consecutive tests is held by only one 
Satan, and c R is the 


© , SEPARATOR 
in aval: Ad with all other Standard 


makes, Is not this convincing proo f of 
whichisbest? Dai “get P wise.” 
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More People 
7 Sagntntag B mestnove TVES in a Year 


t in Rallroad Accidents, 
Would you sobs Seiler ed that—or that about 75% of 
the fire losses paid by Insurance Companies in the 
year are caused by lightning—that 
11¢ $8,000,000 a year in savings are vipedoutt th away? 
ou have only to look at statistics so uror 
you know that lightning c onld N 
or property if the people would on! v oO 
of nature that control jightning 
Lightning is the simplest thing in the world, and 
everyone oust to be free from its dangers. _Every- 
one can be. Here is your chance to get jute 
Piimn and {t costs you nothing. 
tmply * write = a postal fo free hook on ‘*The 
Laws of L. It tells what lightning is—why 
it strikes —_ = 1en resist by people who don't 
conform to its laws, and never molests those who do. 
You need this book if you value the lives of your 
family, the contents of your barn—your house; your 
happi ness—your savings. 
You cannot afford to be withont this great, little, free book 
another 24 hours, so write us a postal and get it teday—now. 
Book printed in English, German. Bohemian and Norwegian. 


National Cable& Mig.Co., 10 Cable St.,Niles,Mich, 
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No matter how old tho blemish, 
how lame the horse, or how many 
have tried and failed, use 

Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guaranteo — your money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
soun Moss pes cured py a clagte 
minute application — occasionally two re- 
uired, res Bone Spavin, Ry med 
idebone, new and ole enpen ot 
on soft bunches. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Best book blomishes, and we send 

free. Road it before ou treat pote fot 2 
lamen rees. 19 & illustra- 
tions, Terahhy ound bound in leat 


'LEMING fn ny 
221 Union Bteck ¥ 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of the great water- 
proofer—asphalt from Trinidad 


Lake. . And the Lake is ours. 


Ask any up-to-d-t> dealer for Genasco. 
Write for Book 4g and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
y omg | Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. ress VETERINARY COLLEG@ 


Grand RK apiqs, Mich., 4 Louis Street 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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ALL ABOUT 


Green Curing of Clover “ 


[From Page 663] 

boards, without bottoms, with cracks 
between the boards, which will aver- 
age about %-of an inch, just such as 
usually found in the average 
barn. The Sides of the mow next to 
the drive floor were also open, yet 
the hay was equally good in all parts 
of the mow. 

This plan of curing clover has sev- 
eral advantages over that commonly 
practiced. The time between cutting 
and storing in the barn is consider- 
ably shortened. All the leaves and 
blossoms, .which are the most valu- 
able portion of the plant, are. left on 
the hay; by the old process many of 
these are left in the field.. Moreover, 
hay made in this way is cleaner and 
brighter than any other I have seen. 

“I am of the opinion,” remarked 
Mr Glendinning, “that when there is 
much difficulty in keeping the hay 
free from foreign moisture, or, owing 
to heavy rains, pieces of the clover 
become badly lodged and there is a 
tendency for mold to srow on the 
flower portions of the stalks next to 
the ground, it should be put into coils 
and allowed to stand until thorough- 
ly cured. In such cases an effort to 
save it under the green-curing system 
is a mistake, and any attempt to do 
doomed to failure.” 
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second Crop Potatoes Profitable 


W, C. CROOK, HENDERSON COUNTY, TENN 


Growing second crop of Irish pota- 
a money crop is generally con- 
difficult problem by many 
farmers. After experiment- 
growing this crop extensively 
for several. years, I have. followed a 
method which insures me a .net profit 
of $125 to $150 per acre. I select soil 
of a sandy nature, top soil heavy, but 
well drained subsoil. Subsoil this 
thoroughly in fall and scatter from 
20 to 30 two-horse loads of barnyard 
manure per sow one 
bushel rye acre, 

In the 


toes as 
sidered a 
southern 
ing and 


broadcast acre; 
per 
spring cut rye we 
just as soon as warm 
generally in May two 
broadcast per acre. 
rank growth by 
Land is th cut 
with disk plow and 
harrowed with smoothing h y un- 
perfect seedbex d = now 


soil in ideal « ition for 


ll with disk 
10ugh 
which is Sow 
‘oOWwpeas 
ittain a very 
the last of July. 
twice and again 


They 


have m) 


| the seed 


nn thorought; 
1 with th soil 
This is very comma I once applied 
manure direct to the potat nd se- 
cured a. very scabby lot of tubers. The 
subsoiling “enables my soil to catch 
and retain moisture, which is gener- 
ally badly needed in securing a stand. 
The humus furnished by decayed rye 
and decaying peavines greatly assists 
in produeing moisture; this, also, is 
very valuable in securing large 
yields. 

I generally 


The 


manure has ge 
and mixed w 


yt 
.? 
i 


es A 


from ten to 12 
These are se- 
lected just as soon as the spring crop 
is dug. tJ. select medium size tubers, 
free from scab, and cut them in half. 
I carry them to some shady spot and 
place very close together, filling all 
space with woods’ earth. I use woods’ 
earth for covering the entire bed. 
This bed is kept damp by daily wa- 
tering 

In eight 


seed 


use 


to secure 


produce 


days T am able 
just beginning to 
sprouts. It is very essential to have 
seed in this condition before planting, 
as it insures a good stand. Tf tried 
%-inch long, 
but found it detrimental, as they were 
damaged in planting Tt is 
to cut the poetatoes be- 
fore sprouting. I-find they sprout in 
less than half the time when cut 

I plant from August 1 to 20 for best 
results. T use long shovel plow, run- 
ning twice in same furrow have 
rows 214 feet apart and drop one piec 


also essential 


x 
recommend 


THE FARM 


containing one and two eyes. “These 
are dropped 12 to 15 inches apart. I 
press each piece firmly in the soil, 
covering immediately, as the hot Au- 
gust sun will soon ruin the starting 
sprout. I have tried planting small 
tubers without cutting, but find this 
a poor method. 

When planted, I run smoothing 
harrow to level surface. I then cover 
the surface 4 or 5 inehes deep with 
leaves. These keep the soil loose and 
enable it to retain moisture; also 
prevent weeds. and grass from grow- 
ing. I find this method greatly in- 
creases the yield, as well as improves 
the soil: I have used straw and find 
it almost as good as leaves. I can 
haul leaves and cover the surface in 
less time than I can cultivate it. If 
leaves cannot be secured, I would 
cultivate shallow and often, keeping 
surface as nearly level as possible. 
Never allow the surface to crust. 

—- ea — 
Pasture for a Small Place 


H. K. PERRY, SARATOGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I noti¢ed an article on pasturage in 
a recent issue which contained an in- 
quiry for the experience of those who 
have managed pastures for a number 
of years. I have a small place f not 
quite four acres, of which 1% acres are 
in pasture. This is divided into two 
little knolls by a stream. This piece 
of land is clay and has never been 
plowed, as anyone can remember. It 
has no brush or stones, is first-class 
land and every year for. the past ten 
vears I have kept a cow, a horse, a 
sheep and one or two hogs upen it 
all season. 

The sheep been in fine 
250 Ibs and 

My hogs 


has always 
condition, and now weighs 
shears 15 peunds of wool. 
are always purchased in the fall and 
kept with the sheep and cow. These 
animals have the run of the pasture 
after May 15, and then the meal is 


taken from the pig, and it has nothing - 


but the rich pasture. Early in No.- 
vember I begin to feed the pig again 
and it is usually ready to kill by elec- 
tion day, weighing 380 or 400 Ibs. The 
pasture is made up of a great deal of 
white clover, some timothy and com- 
mon red clover. 
aati En 


Handling Peaches for Market 


“ALTER SNYDER, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


peaches, it is scarcely neces- 
say hand picked, as I am 
no one is so ignorant or 
I might say, as to presume to 
treat this fruit in such a cruel man- 
ner as he does the apple. Peach 
growers in Maryland may be divided 
into two classes: Those who grow for 
the canners and those who grow for 
family and table purposes. The for- 
mer does not allow his fruit to hang 
on the trees until it is fully ripe, as 
it would be too soft for canning pur- 
after arrival in the city, and 
this class of growers I would 
the use of the four- 
eights basket for shipment. The 
other class of growers, who endeavor 
to aliow their peaches to hang until 
they have swollen to their full size 
and obtained their full color, I would 
recommend to pack eheir choicest se- 
lections in the six-basket carrier, and 
their other grades in fowr-eighths 
baskets, designating the grades by 
xX, XX and XXX. It is a waste of 
money to pack inferior peaches in 
six-basket carriers. One very im- 
portant feature is to pack solid, so 
there will be no shaking about of the 
fruit in transit. It is better to mash 
a few peaches in putting on the tops 
of baskets or boxes than to have them 
shaken up by the express and freight 
1andlers 
- 3 
Widow’s Share—L. B., New York: 
A-man dies leaving a widow and two 
children. , wh » will take his personal 
property? The widow will take one- 
third and the children the balance. 
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“about 3 feet apart each way. I 


I always use butter color in making 
butter. I use one teaspoonful in sum 
mer and two teaspoonfuls in winter 
to six gallons of cream. I put it int 
the cream and churn the cream when 
ripe, that is, when it has the appear 
ance of velvet over the surface after 
it is stirred. I have a safety No 1 
separator and never mix the warm 
cream with the cold cream. I use 
salt at rate of 1% ounces to one 
pound butter.—[Mrs Jerry A. Lasher, 
Montgomery County, N Y. 


I retailed my cabbages at 2% cents 
a pound, which is a pretty good price 
for cabbage. We have many miners 
in our neighborhood, and they lik 
cabbage. When the mine was first 
opened I was in the garden business 
and in peddling I took notice of wha 
some of the men ate, and I have seen 
house after house where “there wer: 
maybe a- dozen men boarding, and 
had a great big dish 
cabbage set in the middle of the table 
and each fellow with a spoon trying 
to reach the dish, and all of them eat- 
ing it out of that dish.—[Oliver 
Thomas, Jefferson County, O. 
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Here is a good. way to kill wood- 
chucks. Take a little carbon bisu 
phide obtained at the drug store ani 
put some on a rag and push into. t 
woodchuck hole. Then fill with dirt 
level to the ground. Mr Chuck will 
not trouble you any more. A half 
day’s work and $1 worth of materia! 
will do the job for a large farm. | 
used™to ride on mowers over their 
holes in the meadows, but do it no 
longer.—[J- W. Yale, New Haven 
County,. Ct. 


We quit offering potted strawberry 
plants several years ago on account 
of the heavy express charges. We 
would not recommend them for 
planting, done in the ordinary way, 
as it results in failure. We have 
sometimes planted in late fall by 
heaping a little cone of earth over 
each plant, and then drawing a fur- 
row down the row to drain off the 
water. In spring we remove the cone 
of earth. In this way the plants live 
all right; but planted in the ordinar 
way they are sure to draw. the wat 
and then freeze. during the winter 
[W. N. Searff, Clark County, O. 


Haying no hotbed, I buy my to- 
mato plants from one of the neigh- 
boring farmers and raise a few from 
seeds in the house. The kind plant- 
ed last spring was Ferris. Wheel. 
The seeds were sown in the hotbed 
early in’ March and transplanted into 
the open air early in May, in rows 
used 
one bucketful of well rotted manure. 
with about two handfuls of bone dust, 
to each plant. This I mixed well with 
earth- and then planted. In order 
to keep down the weeds, etc, I kept 
up a constant cultivation by horse 
cultivator and Kand hoe, so that from 
the start my plants were kept grow- 
ing. Not being much troubled with 
the potato bug, I did not spray the 
plants at all. The tomatoes were all 
large size and generally satisfactory 
It is my ir ntion to plant this kind 
in the future.—{Elizabeth S. Fergu- 
son, Neweastle County, Del. 





Roofing Materials—W. L. C., Onta- 
rio: There is no “best” roofing. The 
material which will be best suited to 
your needs depends upon your re- 
quirements. Investigate the various 
prepared roofings advertised in this 
journal and you will not be disap- 
pointed if vou use one of them. The 
day. of plain shingie roofings has 
practically passed, and the prepared 
roofings are now much more 
nomical in the long-run. 
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Shrewd Guesses in the Milk Business 


[From Page 662] 

Babcock test never has any reading 
for the fat left in the can. Third, 
and, perhaps, the surest guess, I have 
made some little inquiry about whole 
milk shipping stations. Anyone can 
go to stations such as I have inquired 
of and buy cream. I have done a 
little investigating on my own part, 
and I find that no one can buy skim 
milk .at the said stations. I ‘have 
asked: What do you do with your 
skim milk? and have had the reply: 
It does not pay to bother with it, and 
we let it go down the “sewer.” 

Perhaps my guesses: are all wrong. 
But I believe that the farmer needs 
enlightenment and the vhipping agent 
eonscience more than the cow needs 
a scolding. 
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American Nurserymen Talk Business 


~The sessions of the annual meeting 
of the American association of nurs- 
erymen at Milwaukee last week, 
were, as usual, full of interest. The 
meeting was~ largely a business 
proposition, with a few papers and 
addresses on technical subjects. The 
bulk of the time was devoted to dis- 
cussions of means of improving the 
nursery business, eliminating unde- 
sirable features and arranging for 
better treatment of the people who 
sell trees and other plants. 

Among those who took part in the 
program were Pres J. W. Hill of 
Iowa, J. Horace McFarland of Pennsyl- 
vania, J. M. Pitkin of New York, J. 
Eugene Stark of Missouri, Prof L. FR. 
Taft of Michigan, John 8. Kerr of 
Texas, H. D. Simpson of Indiana, J. 
B. Pilkington of Oregon. The mat- 
ter of transportation, of course, is al- 
ways a fruitful topic for discussion. 
and the present meeting was no ex- 
ception. The national inspection law 
was reported on by Orlando Harris of 
Maryland. A more complete report, 
with election of officers, etc, will ap- 














near in American Agriculturist next 
week, 
Stacking Small Grains 
N. A. CLAPP, OHIO 
I always lay out bottom of stack 
accerding to my estimate of ‘the 
amount of grain to be stored, and 


prefer to make it of boards laid across 
rails or scantling. If there ‘are not 
enough boards available, rails make 
a good substitute. I select a site where 
the water will run away from and not 
toward the In starting the 
siack I stand the bundles up on their 
butts in the center of the stack bot- 


stack. 


tom, pressing the tops inward until 
the bottom is as large as needed 
when the bundles should be laying 
down and the butts outward, making 
the outer part of the stack. I next 
begin on the outer side and lay a 


course around to the left. When that 
course is completed I go around with 
the next course in the opposite direc- 
tion, laying the Butts to the bands, and 


continue to lay course after course 
inward until the middle is reached. 
In laying the inner courses’ they 


should be. packed very closely in or- 
der to keep the middle fuller than 
the outside. 

A good stacker can lay out a little 
until the stack is as large as needed, 
and then hold it until it is time to 
begin to draw in to top out. When 
beginning to drawn in to make the 
. top, I make sure to see that the mid- 
die is fuller, and draw in but a very 
little at first in order to prevent a 
shoulder, which would allow the water 
to soak in if subjected to rain. 

If the middle is kept fuller than 
the outside and is well packed from 
beginning, and the butts of the outer 
courses laid evenly and drawn care- 
fully from the bulge to the top, a 
stack can be built that will save the 
grain almost as well as if stored in 


the barn. When the stacks are com- 
pleted a cap of marsh hay, if weighted 
down with hangers tied together with 
ropes or wires, will hold, the tops on 
and prevent any waste by top sheaves 
being “blown off and getting rain 
soaked. 


~~ 


Stock Rams in Summer 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








Where but a small flock of sheep 
is kept and but one ram, there are no 
serious objections to allowing the ram 
to graze with the flock when the pas- 
tures are good, but should the flock 
be large and the rams many it is dif- 
ferent. 

Where several stock rams are kept 
they are given a small pasture by 
themselves. If they can be given a 
change of pasture occasionally, they 
are likely to do better, but this is fre- 
quently found . impracticable. As 
stock rams are usually grained some- 
what heavily at the mating season, 
and as they are generally given con- 
siderable grain food during the win- 
ter, the aim should be to bring them 
through a portion of the summer, at 
least, without grain. 

This can usually be done when the 
grazing is plentiful, nutritious and 
succulent. The effect on the system 
is cooling. The digestion is less taxed, 
and the influence exerted is renovat- 
ing. But when the season draws near 
for service, it may be necessary to 
feed grain to them again, that they 
may begin the season’s service strong 
and vigorous. 

The management of_sale rams, that 
is, of shearlings, may be different. 
With them growth is uncompleted. It 
is necessary that they shall be in good 
flesh when sold. They should not 
only have good grazing, but it-may 
be necessary to give them a certain 
proportion of grain through all the 
season. Of course, the amount should 
not be large nor the food stimulating 
and heating, as when corn is fed. 
There is probably no kind of grain 
better adapted for such feeding than 
oats, and in some instances the graz- 
ing may be so good that it is not 
necessary even to feed any grain. The 
feeding of the grain should be gauged 
by the condition of the rams and 
the nature of the pasture. 





Guineas Early in May began laying. 
Orders were waiting for the. eggs and 
all eggs were sold until late in the 
season. Then the hens were allowed 
to steal out. We find white 
guinea fowls a distinct addition to 
our poultry yard. They are good for- 
agers, valuable-as insect destroyers, 
and have an acknowledged reputation 
for keeping away hawks, crows, etc. 
If a strange dog or a fox or other 
intruding animal comes near. the 
poultry yard the guineas at once give 
the alarm in their hcrsh voices. We 
do not find them objectionable in 


any way.—[Mrs Moricn Fordice, Put- | - 


nam County, lid. 





The Best Hens for Beginners are 
young, active, live business hens, if 
they are to be kept for eggs. The 
Leghorn breed is best. And to get 
lots of eggs you must have lots of 
hens. They must be young hens and 
all hens. Roosters won’t lay worth 
a cent, When I visit the average 
farmer’s yard, with his flock of hens 
of all ages and half of them roosters, 
and all of them bred in till they have 
no more life and gumption than the 
royal families of Europe, I don’t 
wonder that the average farmer says 
poultry doesn’t pay. A vigorous, full- 
blooded sire should be mated to some 
of the best hens every season. A 
small breeding flock, as well as the 
sitting hens, can be separated from 
the others in a small, portable yard 
and house—[{M. F. Greeley. Deuel 
County, 8S D, 
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World's Greatest Breeders 


raise Stronger, Better, 
More 
Growthy 
Stock on 


Schumacher 
Calf Meal 
















HorRAcE L. Bronson of Cortland, N. Y. 
THE STEVENS Bros.-HastinGs Co. of Lacona, N. Y., 






(recognized as two of the world’s most noted 
breeders of dairy cattle, feed 


SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL 


They could not afford to feed anything but the best, They 
are raising prize winning and record breaking animals and are sell- 
ing them all over the world. ‘These animals must make good and 
up-hold the reputation of their breeders. They are rearing their 
young calves on SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL and recem- 
mend that the buyers of their stock continue feeding it. 
Could you have any better evidence of the merits of this scien- 
tific combination of vacuum cooked oatmeal and wheatmeal pro- 
ducts, ground flax and dried milk ? A meal that will actually keep 
three calves in good, healthy, vigorous, growing condition at the 
cost of feecing one on whole milk. 
Horace L. Bronson says: “After giving Schumacher Calf Meal an 
extended trial 1 am able to say that I have obtained better results 
with it than any other brand tried before and have found it to be an 
economical food as well, Since feeding it to the calves 1 have not had 
a case of scours. They are gro wing nicely and look better than they 

° did when they were haying full ration of Whole milk and before the 
substitution of your calf meal. 
Thre Stevens Bros.-Hastings Co. say: “A couple of weeks ago we sent 
you a substantial testimonial in the shape of an order for a ton of 
your calf meal and in further evidence of our satisfaction of this feed 
we now write asking that you ship another ton to us.” 

ae carefully conducted tests have proved Schumacher Calf 
Meal to be a perfect milk substitute and the best calf meal yet 
discovered, 

Write for booklet giving Sul information and small free sample. Jf your dealer 

has notSchumacher Calf Meal, write us and we will see that you are supplea. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A, Chicago, lll. 


The first thoroughly successful milk substitute, 





































Onion Toppers and Sorters 


Built in three sizes to suit the purchaser. Capa- Many of these mae 
city from 500 to 2,000 bushels per day according Soe thamosives ta 
to the size of the machine. Large acreage can 

be harvested in proper season with one of these 
machines and 


one season topping 
onions from farm 
to farm bythe 
bushel. 


at oe least en einer 
possible e x- do farm 
pense, and in the will net ae 
est possible gauch profit 
“ - @ oper- 
manner and bet ator as the 


ter thun hand 
topping. 


Onion top 
perend sort 
er. 





These machines are guaranteed 
by the manufacturer to be 
strong and durable and to do 
; all we claim for them in every 
particular. They never fail to give perfect satisfaction when properly operated, 


Write for catalogue and price list. 
W. F. VROOMAN & SON, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


PATENTS (ines: teicrences 


@.T. FITZGERALD &CO, Dept.Z. Washington DC 












MoNTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
beautify the home. Protect it from fire 
and storms. DURABLE,INEXPENSIVE. 
Catalog? Montross Metal Shnigle Co., Camden W.! 





Ev Portable I —-. Box 








an wagon x 
spread i Sue Ghira cont of damp wagon.” Moser | Be Surg to Say wurkdvctcae | Saw Your Adi 
maker for dealers, Indispensable for road improve- 


ete. Write for prices and this joarn al. Jat olvestionss like to 
. no 7 
EVERETT MFG. CO., 125 Lake Street, NEWARK, KEW YORK | Orders iro, PaP® they get the «moss 
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Interest in the qhedtion of “Naeling 
tuberculosis in dairy cows is now at 
fever heat the country over. In fact, 
some city authorities are so rabid in 
their views on this subject and are 
urging so many restrictions on the 
milk supply that the situation from 
the farmers’. standpoint is becoming 
unbearable. The tuberculosis cam- 
paign now favored by New York state 
authorities promises to be more ag- 
gressive than formerly. yet at the 
same time more fair for the farmer. 
In this connection a significant report 
comes from Europe. At last week’s 
meeting of the Vienna medical so- 
ciety, Prof Heymans, a Swiss scien- 
tist, announced that he had discovered 
a method for rendering animals itm- 
mune to tuberculosis. He places one 
milligram of tuberculosis bacilli in a 
lace sack. The whole is then inclosed 
in a gelatine capsule and sewn under 
the skin of the animal. The poisons 
from the bacilli permeate the body, 
producing antidotes which protect the 
erganism from further infection. 
From ten to 18 months after insertion 
the reed may be withdrawn, when the 
bacilli will be found to have perished. 
The professor claims the animal is 
then perfectly immune from _ tuber- 
‘ulosis, and can be inoculated with 
the germ of that disease, or eat them 
mixed with food and remain perfectly 
healthy, 

As many feared,. the moderate up- 
turn in prices for fat cattle has been 
followed by packers materially ad- 
vancing. quotations on beef. One of 
the regrettable phases of the beef 
packing industry of the United States 
is the fact that so often an advance of 
% cent per pound in prices on live 
seattle, hogs or sheep is shortly fol- 
‘owed by increases of } to 2 cents per 





EDITORIAL 


pound in retail or wholesale. prices of 
meats Naturally, the public resents 
practices like this, and housekeepers 
everywhere cut down consumption’ in 
meat to an appreciable extent. It 
seems too bad that the schemes for 
establishing co-operative packing 
plants, whereby the live stock produc- 
er and public can eliminate the great 
profits of the middlemen, have so far 
failed of fruition. 


ma 


Yellow Journalism and the Milk Supply 





At this season, the New York “yel- 
low” newspapers are prone to mys- 
teries over what they allege is “the 
poor milk that kills babies like flies.” 
This libel upon dairymen has been so 
much repeated that many good peo- 
ple have come to believe it. As we 
have so often pointed out, infant 
mortality is not due so much to poor 
milk as to utter ignorance in the feed- 
ing of babies. Add the almost criminal 
carelessness and ignorance with which 
milk is handled, kept and used in 
grocery stores and tenements. [Et is 
easy to see that the conscientious 
producer of milk is not. to blame, 
though he is always ready and eager 
to improve. 

That our position on this subject is 
exactly right, and always has been, is 
newly proven by the masterly article 
from that conservative and authorita- 
tive journal, Charities and the Com- 
mons, which we reprint in this 
number, and urge all to read: Just 
remember it, the next time any sen- 
sational daily or petty official at- 
tacks the dairy interest. 





The Co-operative Movement 


Associated effort is making slow 
but sure progress among our farmers, 
as appears from the storits of suc- 
cessful co-operative efforts printed in 
this number. Where such undertak- 
ings fail, in almost every case the 
cause can be traced directly to dis- 
trust and non-support on the part of 
members, or to incapacity and bad 
management on the part of officers. 
Every co-operative success is due to 
good management and to loyal mem- 
bers Success is also due to the fact 
that the co-operators were willing to 
begin small and to develop their busi- 
ness along wise lines. 

One reason why agricultural co- 
operation has not become more gen- 
eral is that there has been no central 
agency to supply information, Iectur- 
ers, organizers and experts to show 
farmers how to start and conduct a 
co-operative store, creamery, cheese 
factory, elevator or similar form of 
buying together and selling together. 
To supply this deficiency the senators 
from North Dakota introduced a bill 
at last session of congress to estab- 
lish a commission of co-operative 
service. It provided for one member 
appointed by the president, and one 
elected from the American association 
of agricultural colleges, national 
grange, American breeders’ associa- 
tion and national farmers’ congrese; 
the bill suggests $50,000 annually for 
the work of this commission. [It is 
proposed to “collect and supply to co- 
operative agricultural organizations 
information concerning organizing, 
managing and disbanding co-operative 
enterprises, and may assist co-opera- 
tive agricultural organizations with 
public auditing, and shall in other 
ways assist those who wish to retain 
their individual business, but need 
to delegate to .co-operative agricul- 
tural organizations functions which 
cannot so well be performed by the 
individual.” 

Such a bureau would aim to do for 
this country what the co-operative 
congress does for the movement in 
Great Britain. Hundreds of stores 
have been operated for years on the 
Rochdale system of co-operation in 
England and Scotland. This and oth- 
er forms of associated effort have also 
been quite as successful in Treland of 
late years, largely under the inspira- 


.are strictly reliable. 


tion of Horace Plunkett and the Irish 
organization and educational society. 
There is a large field in this country 
for applying co-operative principles. 
The proposéd co-operative service bu- 
reau of the United States could get 
help and work a great. deal, espe- 
cially if it were a part of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and ‘was free 
from politics. 

What would the aggressive business 
men in our big cifies say if they were 
charged with being less courageous 
than the everyday farmer. However, 
this is trne. For months past in- 
dustrial, manufacturing and other 
trade lines of the cities have persist- 
ently curtailed their operations, thus 
ingloriously retreating before the on- 
slaughts of business depression. The 
American farmer, on the other hand, 
has this season courageously faced 
the battle line, and’ by extending his 
agricultural operations, manifested 
his faith in the future, and demon- 
strated to the word that he is not a 
coward. The winter wheat area of 
the United States this year is about 
3,600,000 acres more than last sea- 
son; spring wheat shows an enlarge- 
ment of 334,000 acres; the area un- 
der oats at the opening of this. month 
was 1,198,000 acres greater than in 
1907; the barley crop shows an in- 
erease of 450,000 acres. Thus it is ap- 
parent that to the small grains alone 
farmers of the country have devoted 
6,500,000 acres more land than they 
put out a year ago. And this, in the 
face of umusually high prices that 
have prevailed for seed grain! Should 
the yields of 1908 turn out as liberal 
as now promised, they normally ought 
to insure a speedy return of general 
prosperity. The country at large 
ought to thank the courageous farm- 
er for this, and thus place the credit 
just where it belongs. 


After a dramatic scene, the New 
York legislature passed the bill mak- 
ing race-track gambling a penal of- 
fense. Vested interests fought the 
measure bitterly, but without avail, 
and Gov Hughes and his supporters 
are to be congratulated on their vic- 
tory, which means so much as a for- 
ward step in making the Empire state 
clean and wholesome for its citizens. 
The bovine tuberculosis bill, making 
appropriation for indemnifying New 
York farmers whose cattle are con- 
demned and killed, by state inspectors, 
was also passed by the legislature. 
This is a matter of keen gratification 
to Empire state dairy farmers. The 
part the new commissioner of agricul- 
ture, R. A. Pearson, played in sup- 
porting this bit of legislature, places 
him in a most favorable light. 











The cultivated area in the Argen- 
tine increased from 12,088,000 acres 
in 1895 to 36,106,000 acres in 1907, or 
nearly threefold. The greatest in- 
crease is in flax, 259%, followed by 
wheat, 181%, and corn 119%. In live 
stock the increase was comparatively 
small, except in hogs. The interest 
in hogs- has been marvelous, an in- 
crease of 335% in the time mentioned. 
The number of hogs is still small, 
2,841,000 in 1907. This showing is of 
interest to the United States, as Ar- 
gentine is a competitor in exporting 
breadstuffs. It would be infinitely 
better for the future of both coun- 
tries if they would increase their live 
stock and feed their grain. It is 
ruinous to sell fertility to the old 
world at the present rate. Feed the 
grain at home and ship dairy prod- 
ucts, meat and wool. Un'‘ted effor 
will accomplish this. You may think 
it cannot be done, but it can, and 
will be accomplished sooner or later. 





Even the wisest of men are some- 
times fooled by sharpsters: Readers 
of this journal, however, have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the adver- 
tisements appearing in our columns 
We back them 
up with our guarantee, which is given 
on this vage.- 











How to Achieve Desired Results 
J. Ls COWLES, SEC POSTAL PROG LEAGU® 
To the 4,000,000 rural voters of 
the United States: I say that yor 
need a regular post-coach service ona 
your rural routés; a morning and 
evening service with carriers going i 
opposite directions over the sanis 
course, taking you to and from tte 
town, carrying your children to ané& 
from school, enabling you to exchauge 
visits with your neighbors; carrying 
off your produce and bringing back 
your supplies. : 

Where the reads will permit, you 
want this service done by antomobiles. 
trackless trolleys, or some other kind 
of mechanical power that will serve 
you with celerity and certainty, and 
at the least possible cost consistent 
with a generous return to the carrier. 

The late Postmaster-Gen Smith, 
to whom the early development ef our 
free rural service is largely due, esti- 
mated that it cost the 125 families, 
on the average 24-mile rural 
route, $12.50 a day, 10 cents a 
family, to collect and deliver their 
mails by their own team. Today 
the government organized service 
does this business at a cost of but 3 
a day, or less than 3 cents per day 
per family. If the rural public were 
able to. spend $12.50 a day on theirz 
old-time, irregular, individual service, 
they could certainly support such a 
regular service as I have suggested 


With such a service nothing would | 


be transported over 12 miles; each 
vehicle would carry out goods and 
passengers from the postoffice to the 
limit of its route; and would pick up 
produce and passengers.on its return 
Would not such a service be worth at 
least $3 a month to the average rurai 
family? At that rate, its vaiue to the 
whole rural public would be over 
$144,000,000 a year. I believe its 
worth to you would be nearer $200,- 
000,000 a year. We tried to have an 
experimental service of this charac- 
ter inaugurated this vear, but our do- 
nothing congress refused it. 

A cheap and extended parcel post 
would also be of infinite value to you. 
If it todk from the small merchant 
his monopoly of your business, you 
would gain enough for your increased 
prosperity to more than make up his 
loss. His expenses would be great!) 
diminished, he would not be obliged 
to keep a team, for the postoffice 
would collect and deliver his mer- 
chandise. He would never have any 
stale: goods on hand, he would do his 
business with less capital than be- 
fore. 

To the end that you may know 
what is going on in the outside world 
and be able to make use of your 
knowledge, you need a system of pos- 
tal telegraph and postal telephone, as 
well as improved parcel and passen- 
ger post. 

So much for your needs. How to 
satisfy them will depend entirely upon 
the use of your ballots. The men 
who dominate the 60th congress have 
done nothing for your benefit in the 
session just passed, and will do noth- 
ing for you in the session to come. 
The result of their negligence of your 
interests will be a large postal deficit 
this year and a _ larger deficit proba- 
bly for the year to come. Meanwhile, 
your loss from their negligence will 
be far greater than that of the post- 
office. 

Will you re-employ these gentle- 
men this fall? Our advice is, ask 
them what they have done for you in 
the past that warrants their re-em- 
ployment. Ask ‘also of other candi- 
dates, what do you propose to do for 
us? As to the presidency, my advice 
is, cast your votes for the candidate 
who promises to do most for the 
~astoffice. 
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Gov Hughes Wins Anti-Gambling Fight 





Gov Hughes has at last won his long 
Gght against race-track gambling. The 
eanti-gambling bills have been passed 
by the New York legislature and 
have become laws by the signature 
ef the governor. In extraordinary ses- 
sion, the house passed the bills by 
a liberal margin and the senate by a 
vote of 26 to 25. At the regular ses- 
sion there was a tie vote in the senate 
of 25 to 25. The line-up was the same 
at the end, the extra vote having been 
gained by the special election of a 
new senator, William C. Wallace of 
Niagara Falls, to fill a vacancy caused 
by death. In order to carry the day 
for the governor, Senator Otto G. 
Foelker of Brooklyn came from a sick 
bed, and, although in a distressingly 
weak condition, went to the state- 
house and cast his vote for the bills. 

These measures repeal laws which 
have permitted gambling within race 
tracks, while .gambling everywhere 
else in the state was forbidden. The 
new laws provide drastic penalties for 
gambling, pool selling and book mak- 
ing. The bills in no way affect. the 
state racing commission or horse rac- 
ing in general. They went into ef- 
fect immediately upon the approval 
ef the governor. Powerful political 
and financial interests combined by 
every means possible, fair and foul, to 
defeat the bills. The victory of the 
governor in the face of this opposition 
was a brilliant one. 





Keeps Waterways Commission 


The president, in reappointing the 
waterways commission,. fulfilled the 
promise he made at the governors’ 
conference that if congress did not 
continue the commission on a perma- 
nent basis he would continue it. From 
the commission, as constituted last 
year, Gen Alexander Mackenzie, chief 
of engineers of the war department, 
has retired. As soon as a new chief 
of engineers has been appointed» he 
will take the place of Gen Mackenzie 
on the commhission. In addition, other 
new members are Senator Allison, 
Congressman Ransdell of Louisiana 
and Prof George F. Swain of Mas- 


sachusetts -institute of technology. 
Congressman Burton remains chair- 
man. 


The other members of the commis- 
sion that are not mentioned above 
are Senators Warner, Newlands and 
Bankhead, Gifford Pinchot, forester of 
the department of agriculture, F. H. 
Newell, -director of the reclamation 
service, Herbert Knox Smith, chief of 
the bureau of corporations, Dr W. H. 
- McGee, of the department of agricul- 
ture. The house passed a bill carry- 
ing an appropriation of ,000 and 
the senate , for the use of the 
commission. These bills went to con- 
ference and apparently were_ over- 
looked In the final rush. 


No Immediate Freight Raise 


The presidents and operating offi- 
cials of leading eastern railroads have 
decided not to make any general in- 
erease in freight rates before fall and 
perhaps not then. Most of the officials 
report that business conditions are 
improved and hope that by October 
business will be so good that there 
will be no need to raise freight rates 
er cut wages. 5 


King Edward Visits the Czar 











An event of great international im- 
portance was the meeting of King Ed- 
ward of England and the czar of Rus- 
sia. The rulers met in the gulf of 
Finland, near Reval. There was an 
interchange of toasts and felicitations, 
and it is expected that the -meeting 
will draw the two countries closer to- 
eether and promote the maintenance 
of the general peace of the world. 

The recent friendly agreement with 
reference .to territorial interests in 
Asia between Russia and Great Britain 


was accomplished largely through the 
influence of King Edward, and this 
call upon the czar in Russian waters 
was the first event of the sort in > 
years, and apparently marks the end 
of ill feeling and jealousy merging on 
hostility between the two countries, 
which have existed for a century. 


Diamond Fields in Canada 








The announcement is made at To- 
ronto, Can, that a miner has 
brought there $10,000 worth of dia- 
monds found on the banks of the Mot- 
taway river, between lakes Mattagami 
and Shabogana, in the province of 
Quebec. Pockets of the stones were 
found scattered over the blue clay for 
a distance of over 20 miles. The new 
fields are pronounced richer than the 
diamond fields of South Africa and 
were located by a young American, 
John A. MacKenzie, and his Indian 
guide. The discovery was made iast 
summer. The diamonds are pro- 
nounced of first quality. . 


Republicans Will Revise Tariff 

No matter which candidate may be 
elected president the republicans pro- 
pose to revise the tariff along pro- 
tection lines. If Sec Taft is elected, 
in November, he will call an _ extra 
session of congress soon after March 
4 for the express purpose of revising 
the tariff. If Bryan or some other 
democrat is elected, Pres Roosevelt 
will call an extra session immediately 
after the election in “November. 

This agreement has been made by 
republican leaders ‘in order to take 
the question out of the campaign and 
permit business men to make plans 
for the coming year with assurance 
that during that period there will be 
no radical departure from existing 
tariff conditions or policies. It is as- 
sumed that revision by the republi- 
eans will remove tariff duties where 
they are not needed or are oppressive 
to the people, that they wili not be 
disturbed in case of commodities 
needing protection from foreign com- 
petition and that in some cases where 
American industries need more pro- 
tection the tariff wili-be increased. 








Briefly Told 








ished by the recent referendum Vote 
and hereafter they will be merged with 
the elections in November. Most of 
the states now have given up holding 
state elections at any time other than 
November, wher the presidential elec- 
tions occur. Among those: who still 
have earlier dates are, Louisiana in 
April; Arkansas, Vermont and Maine 
in September, and Georgia in October. 





General Redvers H. Buller, of the 
British army, is dead, aged 70 years. 
He served with distinction nm many 
campaigns, and was in command of, 
the British army in the South African 
war through the Ladysmith campaign. 
Owing to his misfortunes in the Boer 
war, he left the service under a cloud, 
although no one questioned his great 
soldiership. ; 





The slow progress of recounting 
ballots cast in the New York munici- 
pal election of 1905 is being continued. 
The results so far have been to.the 
advantage of Hearst, but it seems 
doubtful whether enough mistakes in 
the count will be discovered in his 
f@vor to show his election over Mayor 
McClellan. 





The- navy department is experiment- 
ing with mercury in the treatment of | 
tuberculosis. Thirty cases at the new 
navy hospital at Ft Lyon, Col, have 
been subjected to the mercury treat- | 
ment, and such progress has been re- 
ported that the government physicians 
are confident that they have made an 
important discovery. r 


The 12th international Sunday | 
school .convention will be held at 
Louisville, Ky, from June 18-23 inclu- 
sive. Speakers from many foreign | 
countries will be present, and men | 
prominent in public life in this coun- 
try, including the governors of Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina, wil) speak. 











The United States brewers’ associa- | 
tion has been having a big convention | 
at Milwaukee. The brewers declared / 


THE NEWS OF THE DAY 





themselves in favor of trying to elim- 
imate the worst class of saloons with 
a view to making the liquor business 
mwe respectable. Many harsh things 
mere said against prohibition. 





The great movement to protect and 
establish forests has reached China, 
and the first Chinese schoo! of fores- 
try will be opened in Mukden. The 
Chinese empire is often pointed out as 
the worst example among the modern 
nations of forest destruction. Floods 
periodically bore down from the de- 
nuded mountains with great destruc- 
tion, and the want of forests is as- 
signed as the chief cause. Wood is 
searcer in China than in almost any 
other inhabited region in the world. 
The government evidently intends now 
to. begin reforestation in a scientific 
manner. 

Arrangements are going forward 
rapidly in preparation for the nation- 


al democratic convention at Denver. 
The convention hal] will accommo- 
date more than 12,000 people. Upon 


the first floor will be seats for the 
1005 delegates and 1005 alternates, 
and, besides, enough other seats to 
make the total capacity for the main 
floor ¢ It has been decided that 
no liquor will be sold in the conven- 
tien hall building, and the nearest 
place where liquor will be sold will 
be one mile distant. 





’ The two new battleships authorized 
at the last session of congress will be 
named Florida -and Utah; the next 
battleship will be the Wyoming. The 
name of the monitor Florida will be 
changed to that of some city in the 
state of Florida. 


Returns from the national banks of 
the United states show an increase 
since February of nearly $207,000,000 
in individual deposits. Cash holdings 
have reached a new high record of 


’ , 





The majority of Joseph M. Brown 
for governor of Georgia over Gov 
Hoke Smith, in the democratic pri- 
maries, was over. 10,800. 





The steel trust announces a general 
reduction in the price of stee)] prod- 
ucts and the price of iron ore will soon 
be reduced. 








State elections in Oregon are anor: | HAY TEDDERS 
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“TWO TOPERS” 


A Teacher's Experience, 


669 


“My friends call me “The Postum 
Preacher’,”’ writes a Minn. school- 
teacher, “because I preach the gospel 
of Postum everywhere 1 go, and have 
been the means of liberating many 
‘coffee-pot slaves.’ 

“I don’tecare what the: Lil me so 
| long as I can help others to > what 
| they lose by sticking to coffee, and 

can show them the way to steady 
| nerves, clear brain and general good 
health by using Postum 

“While a school gir! I drank coffee 
and had fits of trembling and went 
through a siege of nervous prosira- 
tion which took me three years toe 
rally from. 

“Mother coaxed me to use Postum, 
but I thought coffee would give me 
strength. So things went and when I 
married I found my husband and I 
were both coffee topers and I can 
sympathize with a drunkard who tries 
to leave off his cups. 

“At: last in sheer desperation, I 





| are steady, 


bought a pacakge of Postum, followed 
directions about boiling it, served it 
with good cream, and asked my hus- 
band how he liked the coffee. 

“We each drank three cups apiece, 
and what a satisfied feeling it left. 
Our conversion has lasied several 
years and will continue as long as we 
live for it has made us new—nerves 
appetites good, sleep 
sound and refreshing: 


“There’s a Reason.” Name given 


by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 


. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, truc, and full of human 
interest. 














WE WILL SEND TO YOU FREE. 





Made with eix 
and cight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses. 




















Save time and labor in spreading and turning 
and INCREASE THE VALUE OF HAY 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Go., 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





Let He Tell You How to Obtain the Best 














HAY PRESSES 


The HENDRICKS 


press will earn its 
Ee in ys 

postal w our 
gate and address on 
the back will bring 
you Our free catalog 
and 


Yv. HENDRICKS Co. 
sen broeck Avente. - ton. N. ¥. 
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This handsomely {llustrated, fisty- 
booklet containing a most interesting ie. 
scription of the famous Manatee section 
being a reproduction of a series of ar- 
ticles written by the editor of one of the 
leading agricultural papers in the Uniied 
States after a nal investigation by 
him. The were run in serial form 
in his publication di the last four 
months. and we have embodied same in 
an attractive phiet, Ulustrating it with 
dozens of teresting and instructive 
scenes from actual life, This handsome 
iece of literature will Be thoroughly en- 
yed and worthy of preservation, and 
will be sent free. with pamphiet 
containing a list of properties avai 
in the LaND OF MANATEE upon receipt of 
five cents in stamps or currency te cover 
cost of mailing. Our supply of this book- 
let is limited and if you want a copy you 
should not delay, but write at once. 
J. W. WHITE, 
General Industria! Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Dept 20 PorTsMOUTH Va, 
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MORE AND BETTER CIDER 












4 from less apples, and more 
juice from less grapes are 
produced with the 
ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 
than with any other 
ress, Built in sizes 25 
#00 barrels per day 
—hand or powgr. 
Presses for all 
rposes; also 
Evapora- 
tors, Apple But- 
terCookers. 
Cline Engines, 
etc. Fully Guaranteed. 
CATALOG FREE 





38 Cortlandt Street, New York y | 





»,. Be sure to mention this 
When You Write joarnail.Our advertisers 
Advertisers |“ to know where 
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PATRONS. OF HUSBANDRY. 


OUR. GRANGE MONTHLY 








- in American Agriculturist, appearing next to the last Saturday in each 
month. Devoted to the best interests of Patrons of Husbandry, through 
their State, Pomona @ Subordinate Granges and the National Grange 

















‘ it is important that we send our boys master, will be present. He also in- 
¢ Has the Grange*Done Its Best ? to the LevicdMare! colleges before we vited all evanmer $2 attend ey union 
PROF T. I. ATKESON, MASTER WEST VIR- CGemand too much of thém. As an ae- pienic the_following™ day, when the 
GINIA STATE GRANGE tive patron for 30 years, and as dean two masters will speak. A motion was 
‘abies Sitioas of our college of agriculture for half carried to appoint a committee of 
As members, we are all proud of that time, I have had opportunity to three to imvestigate the advisability 
the jong and honorable history of the study this question from the view- of continuing the Patrons’ assembly, 
srange, of whose great battles and point of the grange and of the col- or central legislative. committee. of 
victories for agricultural betterment hs bert eben at na ci Pomona. Report will be made in 
we ‘delight to speak. It is true tha 7 mtn, pened rt td 1d ace gy te indie September. -This committee “has 
great victories have been won by the pity is not all on pert der What. power to call together the legislative 
papers Su ithe Bolte of gaucation, co’. ever the corditions may have been Gt” thes: cosgine pesnion’ eaten 
utilities. Fully. conscious of y in the past I firmiy-believe the time George H. Cobb introduced’ Lieut-Gov 
oe en . our has come when the colleges are us > '5° = dota ee y 
splendid accomplishments in all these les " es, Selita >seranga U- S. Chandler, who gave an address. 
ys tere desirous to co-operate with thé grange Sa : = oS Maik ty 
fields of endeavor the question that 4. j¢ js with the colleges. There are Union grange will observe its @5th 
heads this article seems to us.to be jany reasons why we should under- ®2niversary on June 20 at Hornsfield: 
pertinent. The grange should be sat- stunt dach ‘other bettte:” SA re we ads At Three Mile Bay an invitatian was 
isfled with nothing short of the -very jing our best? st ge . : read from ‘the secretary of Union 
best it can do. An’even more. im- . —— grange picnic association asking the 
portant question for us to, ask our- Z i : grange to attend the picnic at Camp- 
selves is: “Is. the grange doing its Grange Gleanings in the Empire State jes Point June 26. The grange will 
best now?” . { —_—. accept. June 27 was selected as chil- 
In-.a genera! way, and ‘with such The quarterly session of Oswego dren’s day and an all-day session and 
light as it had, we believe the grange Pomona was held at Phoenix June 9. a dinner decided upon. 
has done in the past about all that After the program aé_ social session A basket picnic will be held in-W. 
eould reasonably have been expected j 4 eae a a a. W. Mattison’s woods Hermon by 
ef it. The grange came into existence pater alls Phoenix grange gave a aaiaeern at pM hentg d pie It i. 
\i 867 , ‘as , . $ arce. 5 ° - 
fet tcction at oie Srent Varnible’ one . Jefferson Pomona he d its June ses- hoped that Patrons’ children will all 
rigultural -college, now the West Vir- ‘Son last week at Watertown. The have something to do on the program. 
gifia university, and it has grown and forenoon was devoted to regular busi- Perch Silver prange . wil Bele le 
developed for 41 years alongside of M€S5S; the afternoon was open to the next regular meeting on the 20th, 
thése so-called land grant colleges, Public. About 100 were present when W hen third and fourth degrees will be 
Hafly in the game the grange and the oO. E. Hinds, Pomona master, called conferred; dinner served at noon and 
colleges got at cross purposes,-and it the grange to order, A. M Marsh, coun- children’s day- program. presented in 
is-not to be wondered at. The so- ty deputy, announced the dedication of the afternoon. 
ealled educators, into whose hands the new hall of Smithville grange on Smithville grange 400k a vote which 
the agricultural colleges fell, know June 25, when F,. N. Godfrey, state decided that the grange join Union 
absolutely notLing of agricultural ed- master, and N. J. Bachelder, national grange picnic at Campbell's Point 
ucation, had no respect for agricul- 
tufe. as an educational subject or 
syMpathy for the men or the occu- 
pation of the most important indus- 
tryin the world. There was literally 
no‘gcience of agriculture, and no ac- 
eufhulation of facts out of which to 
formulate a science. The college: men 
va&@ wholly to theory and the farmers 
whoOlly to practice, and it is much 
wonder that these two classes devel- 
oped a sort of contempt for each 
other? 
The tenets of Pedagogy would. not 
ft the case, and the practical farm- 
ers’ idea of model farms gnd -practi- 
eal education was impracticanie. And 
so’ the colleges and the farmers madé 
faces at each other. But through it 
all the grange stood by the colleges 
in @ way, and in season and out, de- 
manded that an honest effort should 
be meade to teach agriculture, and 
that the funds appropriated for thcse 
colleges should not be misappropri- 
eted. Quite naturally they only par- 
i ally succeeded. The whole story is 
} tthetic. The grange‘ did the best it 
yuld. It demanded a square. deal 
tor agriculture and largely failed to 
fot it. But the indications are’ that 
:griculture is coming ‘into its own 
i. the colleges and the educational 
orld generally, and the grange has 
wright to claim a large share in.the 
a and improvement that has 
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“made. The thought that has 
Lee uppermost in our mind, and 
which suggested this article, may be 
expressed in this question: Do the 
colleges and the granges realize the 
ehanges that have come about in the 
last. 20 years, and the present respon- 
sibilities that rest upon each? 

The work they are doing and seek- 
ing to do is mutual, and in our opin- 
ions the time has come when there 
should be a closer getting together of 
the colleges and granges than ever 
before. The grange should be a 
recognized organization in every land 
Brant college in the country and 
every agricultural student ‘ard in- 


June 26, The next meeting will be 
held on the 20the which will be the 
a before the dedication of the new 
hall. - 

BPdwards grange will observe chil- 
dren’sS “"y July. 4. 

Arrangements were made by Dex- 
ter grange for an all-day session June 
20, -whén children’s day will be ob- 
served, It .was voted that only Pa- 
trons and. their families be allowed 
in the dining hall and.nmone but their 
children ‘take. partin® the- program 
The table committee will be the A’s, 
B’s, C’s, D’s and “E's, with Brother 
and Sister Frank Dennte as leaders. 

After -routine business had been 
comp/eted -by Deer River. grange at 
its Iast meeting in Lawrenceville, 
plans were considered for the Fourth 
of July celebration. Completed. ar- 
rangements will -be presented at the 
next meeting, June 20, which will be 
the last before the Fourth. 

Rathbone grange, No 656, has ex- 
tended invitations to Addison, ° Bor- 
den, Freeman, Jasper, North Jasper, 
Woodhull, North Cameron and 
Thurston .granges to unite with it for 
a grange picnic and field day June 2 
in Daniel Cook’s grove, opposite the 
home of A. E. Loper. E. B. Norris, 
past master of the. state grange, and 

N. Godfrey, present master, will 
address the assemblage. A literary 
program. will also be given...A wel- 
come’ will be given to ‘representatives 
from any grange. 


— 
> 





New Jersey Grange Notes 

The Delaware valley grangers will 
hold their fourth annual ‘strawberry 
carnival and barn dance at Alsacia 
farm Thursday evening, June 25. If 
stormy, then on June 26. Reinhardt 
Bros’ choicest: strawberries and Jer- 
sey cream. Good-music and ic® cream, 
the genuine arttele. It comes but once 
a year, don’t miss this one. Com- 
mittee, George E. Hursh, Ira C. Stoll, 
J. B. Rosenkrans. 











structor encouraged to unite with the 
grange. Then every subordinate Po- 


mona, state and national grange in NATIONAL AND STATE GRANGE OFFICERS AT FREDONIA ,N. Y. CELEBRATION 


the country should seek td learn just 
what the colleges are doing for agri- 


Fredonia grange, No 1, recently celebrated its 40th anniversary, as was noted at the time in American Ag- 


eulture, not for the purposes of fault riculturist. Here is a group of the national and state officers present on that occasion. Top row, right to left: 


finding or making changes in 


the Deputy Reeves of Cattaraugus county, State Flora_Mrs P. S. Aldrich of Palmyra, State Lecturer Sherman J. 


faculty of station staff, but for the Lowell of Fredonia. County Master Mrs Wafren B. Whitney of Sherman, Chautauqua county, County 
purpose of helping and encouraging Deputy Charles H. Pierson of Chautauqua county, State Chaplain ¥. S. Robbins of Fairport. . Middle row, right 
the college to do better than it has to left: Past National Lecturer Mort'mer Whitehead of New Jersey, Past State’ Master ex-Goy Bell of -Hard- 
ver done before, and there is plenty wick, Vt, National Master ex-Gov N. J. Bachelder of Concord, N H, State Master F. N. Godfrey of Olean, Past 
of fOom for improvement. No college State Master ex-Assemblyman Walter C. Gifford of Jamestown Zottom row: County Sec A. A, Van Vieck ef 
jad mo man can teach a vacuum, so Jamestown and County Lecturer Mrs Lizzie A. Bréads of Westfield. Chantaqua county. ~ 
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HITTING 
THE NAIL. 
ON THE HEAD 


Sparks from Grange Anvils 


The grange has within its scope, 
under the direction- of loyal and en- 
thusiastic leaders, greater possibilities 
for promoting rural progress than 
have agricultural colleges, experiment 
stations or state departments of ag- 
riculture, singly or combined.—[N. J. 
Bachelder. 

Our pienics are the joint work of 
the work committee and picnic com- 
mittee. The latter is named at the 
time the programé#:are printed in mid- 
winter, so they are given time in 
which te secure attractions if they de- 








sire, before all dates are filled. The 
games and prizes for the  win- 
mers prove attractions to. many. In 
eur little, quiet, country village 700 
paid a fee of 10 cents admittance to 
the picnic grounds, thereby securing 


generous dinner fur- 
As our tickets 


the 
Patrons. 


a ticket for 
nished by the 


were in the form of a circular badge 
bound with a narrow metal binding, 
they were worn conspicuously by the 
Patrons. They cost much less than 
ribbon badges, which are somewhat 
eld —|Mrs -H. WU. Martin, Monroe 


County, N Y. 
Open wide the doors of the subordi- 


mate grange and invite the boys and 
girls of suitable age to enter. When 
they have become members, show 
your interest in them by giving them 


something to do; above-all, use the 


power of good example by being ready 


and willing to take active part your- 
zelf—[{Mrs Mary €. Wright, New 
York. 

Ail roads to true success are stony. 


iMrs Preston Kuntz, Pennsylvania. 

Do not hide the doings of the 
grange under a basket, but rather use 
ite columns of the friendl}¥ press to 
disseminate grange news. This is one 
ef the best ways to publish to the 
«world what the grange is doing and 
to draw members to it.—[Fred- Shep- 
ard, New York. 

The world is-coming to know that 
the good things in life are’ “catching.” 
Society is learning wiser social meth- 
eas. As a cheerful mind will - resist 
physical contagion, so the healthful 
goul wlil resist moral contagion.. Un- 
selfish Jove is the best possible anti- 
eeptic. Not only so, but it carries with 
it a certain divine contagion whereby 
those who come -in -contact with it 
are madé better. This fs th® “power 
fiat moves to good,” a spiritual law 
in a natural world.—[F._N. Godfrey, 
Master. New York State -Grange. 

The grahge mutual fire insurance 
company still continues to give the 
Patrons a safe insurance at the low- 
ext possible cost. As none but mem- 


bers-in good standing can. join, _it 
give us the best class of farm’ risks 
and should have the hearty support 
sf all loyal Patrons. The Work ‘of 


fast year was very successful, and the 
«company is now carrying risks to the 
amount. of over $6,000,000.—[H.. O. 
Hadley, Master New Hampshire State 
Grange, s 

Tnselfish. devotion to the good of 
ethers does not belittle our charac- 
ders—it broadens them.—[George. A. 


Fuller. 

Teaching agriculture in eur public 
gchools should not only be. encour- 
aged, but insisted upon.—[Mrs C. R. 
Ladd, National Ceres. 


Sturdy Grange Growth in New York 


Orange county (N Y)._ Pomona held 
avery interesting and instructive 
me@ting with Little Britain grange re- 
cenfy. The grange was called to order 
hy. Worthy Master Albert Manning. 
All officers wer: present. Reports of 
subordinate granges: 17 of the 22 
granges r@Porting, and very gratifying 


indeed. That some of our granges 
are in the commercial world 
$s shown by the reports, nota- 
biy of Washingtonville, which 
aid ,a business of over $85,000 
last year. Warwick was_a close sec- 


ond with an average of $6000 a month. 
Geshen, with a membership of. 245, 
has had the largest amount of busi- 
mess in the history of the grange. 


OUR GRANGE MONTHLY 


Brookside reports its new hall nearly 
paid fer. Mountainville mtend@s build- 
ing a hall in the near future. Hamp- 
tonburg, although having a member- 
ship of only !%§, considers it has*the 
best grange in the state, all things 
considered. So it was with all the 
granges reporting, all holding their 
own and with a great future ahead. 


State Master F..N. Godfrey, who 
has been in Orange county visiting 
Otisville, Monroe, Cronomer  yalley 


and Little.Britain granges was pres- 
ent. That he is the right man in the 
right place is no question. He was 
present during the, whole session and 


Zave a short talk, An address by 
Worthy Brother John R. Cornell of 
Brookside grange on hearly 40 
years’ experfence in fruit cul- 
ture, beginning in his early boy- 
hood days. Brother Cornell places 


the fruit of the Empire state ahead of 
the world as to quality and beauty, 
speaking from personal observation 
and testing “obtained by extensive 
travels through the fruit-bearing belts 
and markets. 

A large class of candidates was in- 
itiated in nmiysteries of the fifth degree. 
The next meeting will be held at Mon- 
roe September 9S. ~ 


‘he Grange Then and Now 


B. W. M., PENNSYLVANIA 





The traditions and histories of the 
past are valuable, as they furnish les- 
sons for our guidance in the present 
and inspirations for the future. It is 
one of the. wisest. previsions of na- 
ture that while the young are ever 
hopeful and have their minds and 
hearts in the future, the older, those 
who have passed the meridian of life, 
find their. minds turning to the past, 
and that their visions of the future 
become ~somewhat ‘tempered by its 
lessons. Thus, all through the voy- 
age of life, we are able to keep an 
even keel, and our bark well trimmed 
to avoid rocks and shoals, and still to 
keep her constantly on her. tourse. 

The: gfange, as an organization, -is 
yet young. -It- dates its birth from 
that- most eventful and most. danger- 
ous 6poch in:our national. history, the 
reconstruction period... It seems: pass- 
ing strange that two. of-the control- 
ling. forces that, have done the most 
for rural. progress should have had 
their inception so very near together 
and during the nation’s darkest days. 
Yet it-is true ‘that the passage of the 
Land Grant college act, which was 
signed by Pres Lincoln, and the foun- 
dation “of “the grange organization, 
both sprung from this period. 

On January 1, 1866, 0. HB. Kelley 
started on his eventful trip through 
the south. On his return he reported 
that the reuniting of the country must 
be doné through fraternal — efforts. 
Peace. would néver come through the 
politicians.. This fraternal work was 
to be done’ through an asosciation of 
farmers. A start was at once made, 
and. through the efforts of Mr Kelley’s 
niecé, Miss Caroline A. Hall of Bos- 
ton, ‘women were admitted to-.the 
full knowledgé of the mysteries of the 
orderjsand it- was made. truly a social 
organization, and ome in which allycan 
find something to enjoy. Kelley’s mot- 
to is ‘~weil-worth a place in every 
grange hall in the land: Esto Per- 
petua. ‘This; and the phrase that he 
used to interest” others in’ his work: 
The diligent man shall prosper, he 
sha]l stand before kings, form.the real 
guiding. star for the higher grange 
ideals, There were’ no initiations un- 
til 1868,-and the first national grange 
was held. that*year, with only six~peo- 
Ple present. 

The first-state grange was held in 
Minnesota in 1869. The first grange 
hall_in the United States was dedi- 
cated in Indiana: January 6, 1871.. The 
early growth of the grange appeared 
to be largely in the wést. In fact, Mr 
Kelley reported after an uné@véntful 
trip through New England, that it was 
a hard country to interest in the 
work. A great change, however, was 
@4"° apparent, The | ever-unrestful 
e y ft prevailing in the west led-to the 
sormation of new and more aggressive 
organizations, and the grange has 
weakened under their influences, while 
in the east the conservative spirit of 
the people has led to its steady 
growth, till the grange center of the 
country is within the borders of New 
England. Vermont had the first sub- 


ordinate grange. It was organized 
July 4, 3871. This was a period of 
phenomenal growth in the order. Af- 
ter only eight years of existence there 
were 24,2900 yrange organizations. 

It is pleasing to note that the 
grange has always stood for higher 
education. Through its efforts edu- 
cation has become democratic. No 
young man or woman with health, 
“and a desire to learn, need not stop 
till the highest pinnacle of education 
is reached. Through the efforts of the 
grange the state has come to see its 
full duty to its youth, 

The first resolution ever placed up- 
on the records of the national grange 


asked for a bureau of agriculture 
This request was repeated for 22 
years, when the triumph came, 
Through the efforts. of the national 


grange transportation companies have 
been brought under control, interstate 
commerce regulated, experiment sta- 
tions established, reforms in ballot 
laws enactéd, agricultural schools sep- 
arated from the classical colleges, 
‘pure food laws established, and free 
delivery of rural mail brought about. 
A FORWARD LOOK 

Yesterday, today, tomorrow, 

These three; 

But the greatest 

Is tomorrow. 


Of the national 


of these 


legislation coming 


we may mention parcel post, postal 
savings banks, public accounting by 
public and semi-public corporations; 
national aid to good roads, national 
forest reserves and natie@nal schools 
for secondary agricultural education. 
But the greatest of all the werk to be 


done in the future is the building of 
character and the further broadening 


of ‘the grange spirit, until the order 
shall be brought out into that broad- 
er plane, when we shal! become Pa- 


trons of Husbandry indeed, where un- 
bounded confidence prevails, and the 
welfare of each is bound up in the 
good of all. 
For the structure that we raise, 
“Time, is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are thé blécks with which we’ build. 
Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm.and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall’ tomorrow find its. place 


Education Advocated by the Grange 


One of the many important missions 
of the grange is. to foster. education. 
There may be different ideas as to 
what. true education includes, but 
‘from the standpoint of the grange the 
points made by, Dr G. M. Twitchell, a 








prominént Patron of the Pine Tree 
state, Will about coyer the -situation. 
Dr Twitchell says the only -way for 


us to grow either mentally°or’ physi- 
cally. is. to Work end use what powers 
* we have, The training of,the hands, 
=the head, and the heart is necessary 
for the making of good American cit- 
izens. Manwual-training .and nature 
study* are strongly advocated. The 
knowledge learned from beaks should 
be applied by actual work. The bay 
who has learned to miter a joint per- 


fectly or cultivate.a crop of potatoes 
successfully has learned to_apply his 
knowledge and to know-his own 


powers. 
When we have taught a pupil to do 
the best he can, to touch hands with 
nature, we have started him on a 
right* course. . The curriculum of our 
schools is prepared mostly for the 
university, but not more than 5% of 
the children eyer see a university. 
What shall. be done for the 95% who 
never reach .college? -Lét ms @ducate 
them for the work they must do in 
- life. Spend more time in teaching the 
hands to act and the head to see and 
‘understand, and the ‘heart to feel. 





New York Grange Notes , 

The examinations fer scholarships 
in the agricultural college at Cornell 
university will be held June 20 At 
present. the number of applicants is 
not large and boys and girls who de- 
sire to secure the $50 help that these 
scholarships convey will do-well to 


make application at once. Subjects 
required are general knowledge, 
arithmetic, history, civics, Wnelish, 


spelling and a knowledge of agricut- 
ture.. Students must be 17 years old 
at the time of entering next fall, and 
must be members of the grange and 
in good standing. 
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THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you « better silarve and fill your 
silo in less time, with less powerand with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made, 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operets. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, neverdisappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilege cutter you need & 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 








©] as Fae 4 
BALED 


68 TON 


iIN1O HOURS 
THE COLUMBIA 
DID IT 


Will maintaia 
that record day 
after day with 
competent help. 
Simpie, strong, 
extremely light 
running. 
Gasoline or 
horse power 





IAN PyV IC 


ay 
in help and wer. The sim 
Self-Feed attachment hanaice large oF | 
chirges, 
Press sta 
getting down in the dust. mud or snow. Positiv 
toma‘ic plunger draw, bridge less than eigh 
ae pig. —~ A one Surety pet for work, 
or work at baw rns. 
ey 8. © also bulida 








Beit “- Get Tree catalog before beta 
iS TONS 


. O9., 120 Main St., 
A DAY HAY 


often 18 and 2%tons. Such wonderfn! records 
are possible because our Gem Full Circle Steel 
Baler has a large feed opening, automatic 
brake device, smail trip lever and long pitman 
travel. Hither two or threo stroke, and self- 
feed if desired. We will save you $%or more 
in first cost and much more every year in 
Tepairs. Drop us a postal for prices and a 
free copy of our “Baler Book.” |. 





—=—~ 


GE ERTEL 








EASY TO BUY 
Buperior Fences, absolutely 
strongest and best made. Only 
heavy gauge 8,9 and 10 High 
Carbon Coiled Sprin 
Steel Wire used. Liberal terme. 
Low prices, Write for Froe Cata. 
log ané fall information. 


SUPERIOR FENCE co. 
Aa Cieveiand, Ohio 











We manufecturs Lawn s24 Farm FENCE. Sell dir 
to users only, ee prureesure s’ prices. 
e 


shipping 
agents Our catalog 
UP-TO-Da 





tur, 
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‘THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATES? QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERSNGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle 





~~ 


% Hogs 





Per 100 lbs. 
1907 


$7.85 |$6.90 |$5.60 
7. 6.50 
7.50 | 6.35 


Kansas City] 7.40 | 6.40 
Pittsburg .! 7.40 [ 6: 


6.35. 
25 
00 
25 





At “Chicago, r recent advances in 
prices for dry lot steers have been 
fairly well maintained. There seems 
to be a good outlet for all desirable 
beeves. The market on lower grades 
of cattle proved a trifle uneven, and at 
times buyers obtained notable ccences- 
sions. It-is thought that the recent 
action of the packers in adyancing 
wholesale prices of meats will curtail 
consumption, and thus react on the 
live stock market. The past fortnight 
yellow journals have gone into ecsta- 
sies over high prices prevailing for 
meats, and there is general talk of not 
only families, but hotels a= well, cut- 
ting down their meat orders by 25%. 
Exporters have been buying limited 
supplies of beeves of late, claiming 
the market this side the Atlantic is 
eut of line with prices in the U K. 


Good to a yative beeves 
©ommon to native beeves 
: aos ae, 
COWR, good 
‘hat, “too good to choice .. 


Milch cows, 
Stags, good 

Hogs have continued to show a not- 
able degree of steadiness daily, fluc- 
tuations holding within a narrow 
yrange. The undertone of the swine 
market seems to be fairly healthy, and 
the manner in which packers have 
taken hold of offerings would indicate 
that cooler stocks of pork products 
are .not burdensome. Hog prices 
yvanged $5.25@5.60 p 100 tbs. 

The sheep trade shows moderate 
improvement, although only a small 
portion of recent heavy declines has 
been regained... It is claimed that the 
present consumption of lamb and ‘mut- 
ton does not justify heavy runs of 
rheep at the principal markets. 
Mhoice wethers bring $4.50@5.15 p 
100 «lbs, ewes 4@5, bucks Bed 
Spring lambs up to 7, while shorn 
lambs ranged 5.25@5.75. 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, little change in prices. 
Trade of fair volume. Good to choice 
érivers bring $150@350 ea. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 


Corn 
1908 | 1907 


Oats 
1908 |1907 





Cash or | Wheat 


Spot 


Koston . . 
eee ‘ 
t Louis . 
Min'prlis 
Liverpool . 


At Chicago, the wheat market is 
becoming more sensitive to advices re- 
garding crop development. Last week's 
report on prospects fer the winter and 
spring wheat yields as published by 
American Agriculturist attraeted gen- 
eral attention. The assurance of a 
larger outturn in winter wheat than 
was realized last year has naturally 
had the effect of giving the market a 
heavier tone. Nevertheless, other fac- 
ters have prevented anything in the 
way.of a sharp slump. It is evident 
hat excessive rains in the southwest 
*eaused more or lesS damage to the 
zipened wheat and interfered mate- 
vially with the harvest. One of the 
stimulating factors in the market has 
Been the comparatively small world’s 
visible supply of wheat and the belief 
aim many sections that farm reserves 
@nd general holdings of old grain are 
@ghter than normal, July wheat sold 
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THE LATEST. MARKETS 


around 86c p bu, while Sept deliyery 
held a little under 85c 

There were no great changes in 
corn. It is significant that at times 
the market for July delivery showed 2 
tendency to part company from Sept 
and Dec. The first named advanced, 
while the grain for fall shipment de- 
clined. There has been some eom- 
plaint about the shipping demand for 
corn in the east. Receipts here .were 
not heavy, and local stocks somewhat 
less than a year ago. -July corn sold 
@ little better than 66c p bu, Dec 
ranged a trifle above 5ic. 

The rather flattering promise for 
the new oats crop proved too much 
for prices. A sharp decline set in, 
quotations dropping from 1@38ec p bu 
within the course of.a few days. te- 
ceipts moderate, and demand for cash 
oats at times was quiet. July delivery 
dropped close to 42c, and Sept ruled 
near a 35c level. 

Following the lead of 
prices broke materially. Buyers were 
in part responsible for this, seeming 
disposed to keep out of the market 
and let the rather flattering reports of 
crop progress have their effect. Malt- 
ing barley was quotable at 52@56e p 
bu; screenings if strictly choice sold as 
high as the best grades of malting. 

Rye market also somewhat easier, 
and trade quiet. No 2 quotable at 78 
@79ec p bu f o b. 

A rather dulk market in 
seeds; timothy Sept delivery 
able at $3.75 @3.85 p 
Ibs Clover unchanged. 
to choice offerings 15@17 
Millets brought 1.35@1.75. 
maintained recent advances, 
at 1.90@2 

At New York, the easier trend of 


wheat and corn prices has not stimu- 
lated the export demand to the extent 
that many had hoped for. The: ma- 
jority of domestic and foreign buyers 
seem disposed to hold aloof for a 
while and watch further crop devel- 
opments. Corn products somewhat 
dull; flour trade quiet. Feed prices 
are off, declining about $1. p ton in 
the course of a week, No 2 red winter 
wheat quotable around Dec p bu for 
late July delivery, No 1 northern 
spring wheat 1.13 cash, No 2 corn T7c | 
p bu in elevators, corn meal 1.50@1.70 
p 100 Ibs, hominy 4.25 p bbl, corn 
chops 26.50 p ton, mixed oats 36G@ 
57%c p bu, clipped white oats W@ 
65c, rye 86c, malt 90@D5c, bran 26@ 
26.50 p ton, red dog 30, barley screen- 
ings 30@31, linseed oil meal -31@32. 


oats, barley 


grass 
quot- 
100 


Good 

p 100 Ibs. 
Buckwheat 
holding 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations 
stances are wholesale. They refer 
freight and 


hi 

8 : ust 

When’ sold in a smali- way to retailers 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


or con- 


Apples 

At New York, old apples selling very 
slowly and market continues weak. 
Northern Spys $150@3 p bbl, Baldwins 
1.530@38.25,sRussets 1@2. New apples 
not yet quoted. 

Beans 

The bean acreage in 
of this county will be 
year, although probably more pea 
beans will be planted than all other 
varieties together.—|[J. W. D., Living- 
ston Co, N Y. 

At New York, movement in beans is 
very light, market is without change 
and lowest grades steady. Marrows | 
$2.40@2.45 p bu, pea beans 2.70@2.75 
red kidney 1.90@1.95, white kidney 
2.35@2.40, yellow eyes 2.10. 

Cabbage 
At New York, 


several towns 
than last 


less 


supply. much larger, 
but demand good for all stock of fair 
quality. Poor stock selling under 
quotations. Choice southern W@90ec 
p cra: 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, country dressed cows 
are more plentiful and demand is fair- 
ly active. Market firm at 10@10%c 
p Ib for choice veals. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, very little doing in 
evap apples. Strictly prime stock 
scarce at 6@7c p Ib, sun-dried chops 
$1.50@1.70 p 100 Ibs, raspberries 28 
@24c p Ib 
Eges 
York, arrivals continue lib- 
general market is in bad j 


At New 
eral and 


INY 


Most new stock is of poor 
quality. Considerable goods being put 
in coolers. Fresh locals 20@2le p 
doz, western 17@18c, dirties 10@14c, 
ehecks 11@12c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Cranberry vines seem set for a good 
crop. No frosts or flood damage to 
date. Some increase in the acreage 
the past few years.—{I. W. B., Bur- 
lington Co, N J 

At New York, peaches firmer, Fla 
$1.12 p carrier, Ga 1 50@2, Ga plums 
1@1.7%5 p carrier, white cherries 40% 
50c p 8-lb bskt, sour cherries 4@7c p 
qt, Md strawberries 3@9c, Jerseys 44 
10e, Staten Istand 8S@10c, blackberries 
9@12c, red raspberries S8@10c p at, 
huekleberries S@l5c .p qt, gooseber- 
ries G@8c, Fla muskmelons 1@2- p 
era Ga 1@1.25, watermelons 20@ 
5c ea. 


shape. 


Onions 
York, ohions show irregu- 
and values are corfespond- 
Bermudas 50@iGec p 
75c @$1, Egyptians 1.75 


At New 
lar quality 
ingly unsteady 
era, white Tex 

12.5 p bag. 

Potatoes 
movement of the Me potato 
‘07-8 up to June 1! aggregated 


The 
crop of 


PEDIGREED 


HIDES AND FURS 


for hides and 


over 106 pene. 
ANIA 


HIDBS—We pay highest prices 
skins. Freight paid on shipments 
Write for and prices, PENNSYL\ 
HIDE & LEA HER CO, Scranton, Pa, 


DOG S, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN 
rabut hounds. Colhes, 
Whites, Stamps for circular, 
LOR, West Chester, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPS %. trained fe 
males. $10,. Rhode Island Red eggs $1-26 $3-100, 
Mareh chickens 3c. L. BENNETT, Hollins, Va. 


nF eg PUPPIES $3. Shepherd dog, 
broken Collie, female, 9 montlis old, i. A. J. 
GILSON, Edwards N Y. 


FOX, beagle 
thoroughbred p 
AMBROSE-S 











COLLIE ty Tn tie tan C. H, BAILEY, 


Rock Creek. 


SHEPHERD PUPPIES $3. 
waids, N Y¥. 





A. J. GILSON, fa- 





COLLIES—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 


SEEDS AND 





NURSERY STOCK 


CROP crimson clover seed of my own 
growing, ready . Booking orders hows 
Send for sample and price. JOHN J. RUsSA, 
Milford, Del, 


FOR — rimson c'ovrer seed, 
bushe’. Cowpeas $2.60 to $3 bushel. 
HOLLAND, Mil tord. Del 


NEW 





5.8 to 34.50 
SJOSErH E. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five C-nts a Word 
Read. by 500,000 People Weekly 





TRIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
ma cap advertise anything 
sell or exchange. 

RESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to t 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SAL” or “TO RENT™ 
wil be accepted at ~the abor- a be 


our REA /— gf 
or 
eS will be allowed under this head, an _- 
all adv as noticeable ac a large 
“THE RATE for the “Farmen’ exchange” ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRI 
439 Lafayette 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


INDIAN RUNNERS. best ducks grown (300 
eggs year). Now best time hatch, choice stock. 2 
eggs $1. Rose Comb White Mimorcas. 2#-egg year 
trapnested strain, heavy winter iayers. Chicks 
hatehed July, August, lay January. Quickest grow- 

ing ~~ # sitting Circular. G BEEMAN 


Ithaca, 





FOR SALE— for hatching. White Pomed 
and Buff Rocks, ite Indian Games, 8 © I 
Reds, White Leghorns afd White Wennhotiess $6 
oy 10. Angora .cats, Jersey cows and heifers. 

Lambert strain. ELKINS’ PARK POULTRY 
FARE Elkins Park, Pa, 


%3-EGG STR a 


cS 18 . - 
Pe o “ba balance of season. "GRANT 
MOT ER. rtplain. ? 


anes. “a COMB WHITE LEGHORN yearling 
he ach. Prize-winning, heavy-laying strain. 
E MERY i DILLENBACK, Fort Piain, . 2 


LICE-KILLING MACHINES 
ARTHUR TAY®#OR, Washington. 


BUCKEYES— 
©. J. STODDAR 
BABY CHICKENS—White Leghorns exclusively. 
FRANK EDSON, Leroy, New York. 


LIVE sTock 





Single Comb White Leghorns 
$i; 6, $3; 100 


day-o'd 








— Circular free, 
Nd: 





balance of ms ee cheaper. 


. Jamestown, 








PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester White pigs, cheap. 
Non-fading. dark bine roofing alate, wholesale. 
W. H. BENNINGER. Benningers, 


LARGE YORKSHIRE PIGS $6 each. Collie 
pups $6 and $% Eligible. ALBERT RODGER, 
Hammond, N Y. 








JERSEYS—Combination and Golden ing: for 
heifers, 18 bulls. 5S. EF. VIN, 





Po ans oe ig Choice service 
= P _— not akin. N. 


G a bay avarice loans. 
ARG breedi BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 


boars. sows 
D. SNYDER, 








REGISTERED 0 La y= Chester White pigs 


ROGERS, Wayville, N 
“OHIO IMPROVED 
FARM. Baret Hills, N 


LARGRB ey 
PENDING, , Dundee 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS. I. 
Ronte 8 Dayton. 0. 





Chesters. FORECASTLE 
¥. 





H. Cc. & H. B. HAR- 





J. COoY, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


For prices, ete, address 


FERTILIZER _ LIME- : " 
Harrisburg. Pa. 


WALTON QUARRIES, 


CULTURIST 
Street, New York City | 


| clubs. 


439 Lafayette Street, 


| cash, 


JAPANESE SEED BUCKWHEAT $1.50 
per 7 G. I. STRYKER, White House 
tic n, 2 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


per 
Sta- 











MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have on 

ur liste a number of men wishing to ob{taia ew- 
ploymen t upom farms. They are wueat expe 
rience but are able-bodied and willing to work. 
They + ae little or no . although ost 
of you can make use 
of such help. please te with wus, stating 
what you will pay, whether the work is pormy 
nent, and whether you prefer a single \ or marred 
man. We are a phil whose 








\fnomers: ‘We charge no “commision "to empioye 
nO ag 


ip We 
ae A, THE 

tet AGRICULTURAL ND INDUSTE! AL 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New York cy. 





AGENTS WANTED 


LADIES—I want and b for soap 
My svecial offer is much more than any 
other factory to — company gives. Write for 
special offer and latest CO. HENRY PAv- 
WORTH, Mgr Papworth Co, 1% St Mark's Ave. 
Syracuse, 


. 








AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonder- 
ful self-sharpening patented scissors and cutlery. 
Vv. E, Giebmer sold 22 pairs in three hours, made 
$13- you can do it. e show how. Free outfit. 
O THOM AS MFG CO, 44 N St, Dayton, 0. 





BINDER TWINE cents 
Farmer agents 2 ®, THE 
Melrose, O. 


pound, eg 


BURT $0: NS, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





o 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
New York Olty 


FIVE MINUTES’ WALK to Providence electric 

cars, 45 acres, to settle matters quickly, $700 is the 

reduced poten. Sec picture of the meat co'tage 

and stable on Page 2 of our special Danicl<on 

eweular, copy free. E. A. STROUT CO, Daniel- 
4 


son, 











FARM ON OWEGO-ITHACA main road, 105 acres, 
14room house, barns. 14 acres. timber, beantifal 
flats, an attractive home. Price $4088. one-ha'f 

sol to satie estate. HALL’S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 


FINE POULTRY, fruit and track 8 easy 
driving distance from a tee acres, §- 
room cottage. large barn; $4300, bisctet crops. 
Best reasons for selling. Ww. WONDER, R 2, 
Fairfax, Va. 








FOR SALE—Delaware farms: 

from market, on public road. 

number fruit trees bearing. 

Catalog free. CHAS i ‘HAM 
A. 


14 acres, one mile 
= peilldt 


OND, ie 


ford, 








A. A. Returns 10 to ® 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen; Returns from ad- 
vertisement in Ametican _Agriculturist 
were as high as ™) to 75 per week, 
and compared with other mediums’ as 
10 to 1 in favor of the reliable Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Will surely want 
to use it again as soon as the raw fur 
season opens.—[E. H. Weber, Lyons, 
T ¥. 





5,904,000 bus This may be compared 
with 11,600,000 bus for the corre- 
sponding period "06-7. 

Potato acreage will be the same as 
last year. Planting late—[(C. J. P., 
Avoca, N Y. 

At New York, demand for new po- 


tatoes active, receipts cleaned up rap- 
idly. Bermudas 33@3.50 p bbl, south- 


ern reds 1.25@2.25. Old potatoes 
slightly higher, Me 2.25@2.50 p bag, 


state and western 2.37@2.62 p 180-Ib 
wag, Jersey sweets 1.75@2.25 p bskt, 


Poultry 
At New York, live poultry in fair 
@emand, spring chickens quite plenty 
at 20@22c p ib, roosters Sc, fowls 10 
@irc, ducks 11@ 12c, geese Sc 
Dressed fowls in light supply and 
steady. Iced western fowls 13@l4c p 


Ib, broiler chicks 30@40c, turkeys 15 
@lic, ducklings 15@16c, geese 7@8c, 
squabs $2.50@3 p doz, frozen turkeys 


20@21c p ib, broilers 22@28c, roast- 
ang chicks 19@21« 
Vegetables 

Canners in Madison Co, N Y, are 
giving HO0@S5c p 100 Ibs for husked 
corn this seas and $2.25@2.50 for 
shelled peas 

At New York, asparagus lower $1.50 
@3 p doz, southern beets $1@3 p 100 
behs, carrots $1@2, Fla corn T5ic@ 


$1.25 p cs, southern cukés ic @ $1 p 
bskt, Va $1.25@1.50, hothouse $2@3 p 
bx, eggplant $1@2 p bskt, garlic 5@ 





Ge p ib, kale 2o@5Vc p bbl, horse- 
radish. S3@4 p 100 Ibs, lettuce 25@30c 
Pp bskt, lima beans $2@3 p cra, mint 
H0e@S$1 p 100 behs, mushrooms 30@ 
GOc p Ib, leaks 50c@$1 p 100 bchs, 
okra $1@3 p carrier, peppers $1.50@ 
3, parsley 50c@i $2.50. p bbi, Md Tele- 
phone peas 75c@$1.25 p bskt, Del Tel- 


ephones $1@1.25, radishes 245@5W0c p 


100 behs, rhubarb $1@2 p 100 bchs, 
romaine 50c@5$i p bbi, string bedns 
50c @S1.50, Spinach S0@Tc p_ bbi, 


white squash 75c@$1.25, turnips T5e@ 
$1.25, tomatoes 75c@$1.50 p carrier. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
"08... 23@24 23@24 22@23 
"O7.. 25 25 23 
06... 20 % 20% 19 
At New York, the recent advances 
have not been held and prices are 
slightly off. The reports from the 


country of a very heavy make are ef- 


fecting the market and buyers are 
hesitating to pick up large lots. Re- 
ceipts quite liberal. Fresh cmy 22@ 
24c p Ib, western factory 18@19c, 
renovate@® 19@2ic, packing stock 18c. 

At Chicago, butter market rules 
easy, with a fair trade. There is no 
accumulation to speak of, and some 


buyers have dropped out of the mar- 
ket. Production in the country is lib- 
eral and is beginning to be felt in 
markets. Extra cmys 22@23c p Ib, la- 
dies 17@18c, renovated 19@2l1c, dairies 
20@2ic, packing stock 16@17c. 

At Boston, demand is still slack and 
heavy receipts ive largely gone in- 
to storage and prices have been weak 
Fey cmy 24@25c p Ib, western 19@ 
20c, western ladle 18@19c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At-New York, market for new full 
eream cheese is slightly stronger and 
prices have advanced. Quality is bet- 
ter; and buyers show a disposition to 
take up receipts more freely. New 
f ec 11@12%4c p Ib, part skims 7@S8c, 


full skims 1@2c, old f c cheese 14% 
@15c 

At Chicago, market is generally 
easy and a tendency to lower prices. 
Demand is fair, but not equal to re- 
ceipts. Western f c twins 9@10c p 


Ib, daisies 10@10%c, Swiss 11@12c, 
Limberger 9c. brick 9@10c. 

At Boston, suppnes of f c cheese are 
moderate and fey new twins bring 11 
@illéc p Ib, old twins 14@14%c. 


We read the old reliable American 
Agriculturist and think alot of it. Our 
hired man is a Pole and is a dandy. 
He does not read English and so we 
would like to have American Agricul- 
turist published in Polish as a text 
book for him.—[D. J. Dillenbeck, 
Montgomery County, N Y. 





Through the courtesy of the audi- 
tor of freight receipts of the Néw 
York, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road, this journal is now able to pre- 
sent complete cranberry~shipments by 
rail out of Cape Cod for the season | 
1907-8. The movement over the line 
above referred to, which covers the 
Cape Cod territory down to the small- | 
est stations, aggregates 277,174 bar- 
rels and 24,819 boxes, equivalent to a | 
grand total of 285,447 barrels. This | 
is a somewhat heavier movement than | 
trade had expected, and exhibits an 
increase of 51,000 barrels, or nearly 
22% over shipments of 1906-7, which 
were fairly generous. Shipments the 
Past season were more than double 
the output of 1905-6, when the erop 
proved lamentably short. Not in re- 
cent years has the movement of cran- 
berries on Cape Cod equaled that of 
last season; probably 1907-8 broke all 
previous records. The movement in 
barrels from different stations for the 


season of 1907-8 was as follows: 
Station Bois Station Boils 
total total 
Attleboro, 3% North Falmouth, 3.01 
KBarnstab'e, 246 North Harwich, 3 
Blackstone, 210 North Truro, 108 
Rourne. 4143 Onset Junction, 13,625 
Bournedale, 4174 Orleans 
Brayleys 1030 Plymouth, 26.092 
Brewster 6165 Plympton 2166 
Buzzards Bay, 449 Rock, 842 
Cataunret, 258 Sagamore. 685 
Chatham, 974 Sandwich 3771 
Darby. 9892 Sharon Higlits, 308 
Rast Brewster, 173 South Chatham, 2416 
Eastham. 39 South Dennis, S841 
East Middleboro, 1200 ‘South Easton, 80 
East Sandwich, 3481 South Hanover, 915 
East Taunton, 239 South Hanson, T™49 
Falmouth, 322 South Harwich 1621 
Foxboro. R40 South Midd'eboro, 4 
Greenbush, 630 South Wareham pe 
Halifax, 3293 South Wel!fiect J&R 
Hanover, 581 South Yarmouth, 719 
Harwich, S577 Tremont 61.01 
Hopkinton, 165 Truro 383 
Hyannis. 5805 Uxbridge 
Kingston, 15398 Wampum, 34 
Lakeville, 17% Wareham, 32.534 
Marion. 1524 Wellfleet 57 
Marsh field, 6235 West Barnstable, 15,064 
Mattapoisett, 306 West Falmouth, 45 
Middleboro, 1531 West Mansfield, m4 
+ aa mene 2 Ay oonsocket, 1 
Monumen each, farmouth, 2 
Myrick: ° mouth : 2948 
Norfolk, 59 Total ‘07-8 235.447 
North Carver, 15,103 ; "06-7 26.181 
North Eastham, 38 03-6 136.354 
North Easton, "04-5 256,877 


a ee-ss cya eo 
Country Produce Markets 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
Wheat 94c p bu, corn Sic, oats 58c, 
timothy hay.$15@16 p ton, mixed clo- 
ver 10@14. Cmy tub butter 24@25c p 
ib, prints 26@2i7c, dairy 19@22e6. 
Fresh eggs 15@lic p doz, southern 
15c, live fowls 183@13%4c p Ib, broil- 
ers 28@30c, ducks 11@12c, geese 7 
@9c, pigeons 25c p pr. Dressed fowls 
13@l14c p Ib, broilers 30G 35c, turkeys 
16@1i7c, squabs 2.75@3.25 p doz. Can- 
taloups 75e@1 p cra, Del strawberries 
4@7c p at, blackberries 8@10c, whor- 
tleberries 10@12c, Fla peaches 1@1.75 
P carrier, sweet cherries 8@10c 
Pp qt, Ga plums 1.2542 p era, new 
potatoes 3.50@3.75 p bbl, Norfolk cab- 
bage 70@90, green beans 1.25 p bsket. 
Fla eggplant 150@2 p 44-bbl bx, N 
C beets 2@2.50 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 
1@2 p cra, asparagus 7@10c p beh. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, emy tub 
butter 24@25c p Ib, prints 25c, dairy 
19@2ic, f c cheese 18@14c. Fresh 
eggs 18@19c p doz, live hens 14@16c 
P Ib, fowls 12c, broilers 28@30c. Old 
potatoes 1 p bu, new potatoes 2.25@ 
2.50 p bbl, onions 1.50@1.75 p cra, 
Asparagus 1.50 p doz bchs, wax beans 
1 p hamper, green beans 1@1.75, 
cabbage 1.50 p es, celery 1.50, spinach 
30@35c p hamper, lettuce 20@40c Pp 
bx, mushrcoms 235c p Ib, radishes 10 
@15ce p doz bchs, turnips 1.50 p bbl. 
Strawberries 7@10c qt. Winter 
wheat %c p bu, corn 76c, oats 55c, 
rye S84c. 

At Rochester, whéat $1 p bu, rye 
85c, corn 80c, oats 60c, choice timothy 
hay 15@18 p ton. Asparagus 40@30c 
Pp doz bchs, beets 55@60c, celery Tic@ 
1, lettuce 10@15c p doz behs. old po- 
tatoes 70c p bu, parsley 10@12c p doz 
bchs, peas 1.45 p bu, redishes 5@10c p 
doz bchs, rhubarb 10@15c, spinach 10 
@20c, squash 90c p cra, oyster plant 
12@1l5c p beh. Strawberries 7@10c Dp 
qt, blackberries 15c¢ p 1b, raspberries 
24c. Cmy_tub butter 24@25c p Ib, 
prints 25@26c¢, f c cheese 12@14c. 
Fresh eggs 18c p doz, dressed turkeys 

2lc, roasting chicks 17¢, fowls 
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EVERYBODY 
BUYING 


De Laval 




































CREAM 
Separators 


That’s very nearly the case this year—from 
Maine to California and Canada to Florida. The 
New Improved 1908 DE LAVAL machines are sim- 
ply “‘Sweeping the Field’’. 

If you have seen and tried a 
LAVAL separator you know WHY. 
but to see and try one to know WHY. 

A new 1908 Catalogue—as interesting and supe- 
rior as the machines themselves—is to be had for 
the asking. 





new 1908 DE 
If not you have 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Sete General Offices : 7e UONTREAL 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
$218 & 1216 Fuser Sr. i - 14 & 16 Prmwocess Street 
PHILADELPHIA 65-167 Broadway WINNIPEG 


107 Finst Srreet 


Oruww & Sacramento Sts. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. 





a 8 aa 
What more vital claim for superiority can a baling 
press have than that it holds all records for speed, capa- 
city, durability and neat work, ae all the good 
features a baling press can have? These you get in 


Pick’S presse 

eric Presses 
Every Dederick Press is an individual piece of work ~ 
not a haphazard “‘factory production.”’ The materials 
in them are of most. careful selection ; every improve- 
ment is introduced into construction and design ; only 

high class workmen are employed. 

he benefits of these ideal conditions most assert themselves in 


results, for Dederick Presses do the best work in the best way in 
the shortesttime. Ohe for every use. Complete catalogue free, 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 58 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


Being solid rock, they are spark 


absotutely last forever. 
and fire-proof. Reduce your Insurance rate. Afford pure 
cistern water, Don't require frequent painting and coat- 
ing like metal and composition roofing. Not affected by 
heat or cold. Suitable for all buildings new or 


old, First cost—only a trife more than short lived roof- 
ings. Let us seftle your roofing question for ail time, 
Don’t spend more good money for poor rooliing. WRITE 
TO US AT ONCE for our free book “ROOFS.” Zt will 
W FE A r @) UT save you money. Give us the name of your local roofer, 


THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 
BOX 42 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
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URST POTATO SPRAYERS 
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15c, live chickens 12c, fowls 10@12c. ; 


, 





Every Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


“Little Giant” Thresher rans with light power and wil! clean all kinds ot graia— 
wheat, rye, cets, rice, flax, barley, Kaffir carn and grass seeds. Atuachments for 
threshing cow and for “pulling” peanuts. Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 and & 
. P. Gasoline Engine. power can be used. We aiso make Level-Tread Powers, 
Feed and Ensilage Cutsera, Saw Machines, eto. Send fer FRED catalogue. 
HEERNER & SON8, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. 
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AMONG ‘THE FARM®RS 








New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


HE Empire state is true to iis name, and deserves this special edi- 


‘tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 

cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


you. 








your own paper, 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 


“old reliable” 


439 Lafayette street, New 














NEW W YORK 
* Dawley’s s Defense 


Last week we recived a copy of a 
letter from F.. E. Dawley of Fayette- 
wille, N Y. It is only fair to present 
his side of the story, since the action 
of the Jersey cattle club’s committee 
has already appeared in our columns. 
Mr Dawley’s letter is addressed to Hon 
R. A. Pearson, commissioner of agri- 
culture of the state of New York, the 
opening paragraphs being as follows: 

For 12 years I have had charge of 
the farmers’ institute work im the de- 
partment of agriculture. 

The fact that I have been able to 
increase the yearly attendance at these 
meetings from less than 50,000 to over 
$148,000, and to make them the most 
popular form of university extension 
in the state’s agricultural educational 
work, tells whether the work has been 
well managed or not. 

In selecting workers I have tried 
practically every person who has ever 
applied for a position as lecturer and 
many have not proven acceptable, but 
I have selected the workers without 
bids and wholy with a.view to mak- 
tng the work more effective. 

Mr Dawley’s letter then proceeds to 
Tefer to certain criticisms that have 
been made of his methods, and adds: 


One of these men who had been tried as an in- 
stitute lecturer, and who was not satisfactory to 
} p'e, went out in the role of detective, and 
m the course of his work he found a young man 
who had been befriended and trusted by me, who 
} been emp'oyed by me as herdsman on my 
farm, and among all those who have purchased 
eattle from me, found three customers whom they 
Nave been able to make. dissatisfied, aithough 1 
Rave letters on file from all three saying: that 
they had received the animals sold,«and that they 
were practically satisfactory 
After that paper had repeated its assertions I 
asked this former employee to come to my office. 
He*did so, and I asked him if there had been 
eny mist akes made in the identity of any animal, 
er any mix-up in any way, saying: that at that 
time I could probably settle without any loss ex- 
cept a financial one. He declared positively that 
there had been none, and on that day made an 
affidavit to that effect, telling what had been 
done with every grade animal that had been kept 
on the farm, known as the Barber farm, on which 
1 lived until October, 1904, except one which did 
not oceur to me, and not as 1 supposed, to him, 
at the time the statement was made, He made 
this statement’ of his own free will and accord, 
and 1 believed it, as I had believed him, and the 
records which he had given me during the time 
im which I had erfploted him, and on the basis of 
this statement and those records, as kept in my 
herd book from data given me largely by this 
man. I sued the paper which was defaming me 
for libel, and asked the American Jersey cattle 
ehib to "investigate the charges which were being 
made against me. 

At once the paper made threats, which it_ has 
continued, and sent their employees out doing 
detective work, among other things, interviewing 
the man who had been in my employ, and after 
some little time he made a sworn statement for 
them, contradicting some of the statements which 


he had swom to in the affidavit which he had 
made in my office a short time before, and yet, 
the commissioner appointed by the cattle club 


accepts this man’s statements in_ preference to the 
statements of many other people, who stand as 
well in the community as he hee and the exec- 
wthe committee report against 
Repeatedly last fall and carly, 5 the winter 
this paper stated that I should be removed from 
effice and that the farmers’ institutes would be a 
failure under my administration; yet the attend- 
ance and interest was the largest and best in the 
history of the work, and despite the fact that the 
paper mentioned sent out two questions, and asked 
people to put them in the question box, which 
was done in a very few places, but the institute 
season waS a very great snecess. and so far as 
1 know and as the press clippings, show, these 
people were its on'y critics and their efforts to get 
other papers to antagonize the work were wnsuc- 


cessful, and the press notices were t flatteri 
I realize that they will probably tinve their 
unfair treatment. of me, and .as my personal re- 


gard for you and the work is such that I do 
wish to embarrass you in the least, or to in any 
way endanger the effectiveness of your adgninistra- 
tien of the affairs of the department of a I- 
ture, I hereby tender my resignation as director 
of farmers’ institutes, and sincerely hope that you 
d my successor may be prospe in the work, 
and show at this most auspicions time as great a 
development in the future, as the past has shown. 


wwe ' have had charge of the imstitute work i! 
have believed that was best for those en 

in it to keep in close touch with life on 

the farm, and 1 have lived on my fi con- 


fronting the same 
the state have, an 
on’ people whom I 


‘arm, 
have» that — farmers in 
have been abi meee to depend 


have hi fact that 1 
reed 


have been away so much of the js has fo 





me to depend on someone else to keep the records 
of the breeding of my cattle, and since 194, when 
I was injured in a street car accident, while on 


my way home from an institute at Fulton, I have 
depended entirely on others for this, and this, 
ow with the fact that my stable books for 


1903, 4 and 5 were stolen from my desk on Thanks- 


giving night iast year, is responsible for the 
trouble 1 find myself in. 
. * * 

Since the accident spoken of, and which injured 
my spine, have not seen a day that has been 
free from pain, and this attack on my character 
has aggravated my physical trouble, until I feel 
unable to carry so much work, and continue to 


combat those who have conspired against me. 


i» a's 

I do not believe that_the American Jersey cattle 
club will add its strength to any conairagy when 
unbiased 


the facts are represented by an com- 
missioner, nor do I believe that the farmers of 
the state will, and my prayer is that-my health 
and strength may be spared under this trying or- 
deal, until’ I may be able to carry the case 
through the courts. 


Graduates from Agricultural College 
F. BENEDICT 





E. 


The number of students who will 
graduate this year exceeds that of any 
previous year in the history of the 
Cornell university college of agricul- 
ture. In 1873 only two graduates re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of 
science in agriculture and the num- 
ber did. not reach ten until 1890. In 
1905 there were 25; in 1906, 27 and in 
1907 20, who received this degree. 
This year there are 38, making the 
total since 1878 of 158. The candi- 
dates for degrees this year may be 
classed under headings according to 
their studies as follows: 

THOSE GOING HOME 

H. Anderson of Hilton; 
George T. Cook of Canton, O; J. J. 
Deshon if Nicaragua, S A; Edwin 
Earle, Jr, of Hollydale, Va; Clinton J. 
Grant of Mansfield Center, Ct; Charles 
D. Greenman of Norwich, Ct; Leon- 
ard R. Gracy of Jamaica, N Y; Jo- 
seph C. Pagliery, Jr, of Cuba; Jaan 
F. Terrazas of Chilhahau, Mex; Lewis 
A. Toan of Perry, N Y; Percy O. 
Wood of Ithaca; Vincent Phillips of 
Ossining; Vida French of Buffalo. 

LANDSCAPE ART 

E. Daugharty of Paris, Ky; T. H. 
Desmond of West Wrentham, Mass; 
Horace Fairchild of Ithaca: William 
E. Harries of Buffalo; Chester J. 
Hunn of Ithaca. 

FARM MANAGERS 

B. H. Cochran of Brooklyn; J. L. 
Davis of Syracuse; Royal Gilkey of 
Watertown, Mass; Frank S. Hayden, 
B A, of Wyoming; John V. Jacoby of 
Ithaca. 


Erroy 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


Tabenhaus of Sofed, Palen- 
Emmett Wallace of West Gore, 


Jacob 
tine; 
NS 

TEACHING 

W. H. Alderman of Albion; Vaughn 
McCaughey of Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Ethel Gowans of Angola; Andrew W. 
McKay of Ithaca; Harry Lubin of 
New York; Edna Mosher of Kempt 


Shore, N 8; Fl6rence Snowden of 
Scranton, Pa; Hallie E. Queen of 
Cuba. 

FOR MASTER’S DEGREE IN AGRICULTURE 


The following students previously 
acquired the baccalaureate degree 
which ‘follows the name. They will 
secure the master’s degree at this 
commencement: Clement E. Craig, 
B S, of Otwell, Ind; Steven J. Craig, 
BS, of Wilmington, Ill; Dwyades Dat- 
ta, B 8S, of Silehar Cachar, India; Nor- 
man H. Grubb, B §, of South Croyden, 
England; Hariporod Mitra, H A §, of 
Jajgur (Cullock), India; James O. 
Morgan, B A, of Horse Shoe, N C; 
A. Niven. B A, of Ralford, N C; Wil- 
liam J. Souder, B 8, A B, A M, of Den- 
ton, Tex; Yan Hang Tong, B §, 
° 


of - 








Canton, China; W. H. Wicks, BS A, 
M § of Corvallis, Ore; Edmund L. 
Northern, B 8S, of Warsaw, Iil; Paul J. 
White, A B, A M, M 8, of Norman, 
Okla. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—Plant- 


ing of the season has closed with the 
usual acreage of corn, potatoes and 
peas. Considerable corn will be plant- 
ed for the silo and some are now sow- 
ing the crop for pasture. Cows are 
yielding heavy and stock on pasture 
doing well. Help is more evenly bal- 
anced than for some years. The Bor- 
den condensery and the farmers’ 
creamery are both supplied with milk, 
paying good prices. Butter retails at 
25 to 26c p Ib, cheese 12 to I4c, eggs 
15 to 17c p doz, hay $12 p ton. Seed 
of all kinds has been scarce and high, 
but enough has been found to do 
spring seeding. 

Bean Acreage—A correspondent of 
American Agriculturist writing from 
Livingston Co last week says: “In the 
towns of Avon, Caledonia and ‘Wheat- 
land there wiil not be over half the 
bean crop ef last year. More pea 
beans will likely go in than all other 
varieties put together. A liberal acre- 
age of garden beans for seed will be 
grown on contract. The yield the past 
few years has been disappointing.” 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—The 


weather of late has been favorable 
for the growth of crops and the coun- 


try is looking fine. Most oats were 
sown late, but are doing well. The 
usual acreage of buckwheat will be 


sown and the seed is scarce and high. 
There is a good prospect for fruit of 
all kinds. Many milkmen are fat- 
tening calves, as they have more milk 
than ‘they can sell. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—Grass and 
wheat are looking well. Hay has 
taken quite a drop in price. Clover 
$8, timothy $10 to $12 p ton. All 


kinds of fruit trees are well set with 
fruit, apples, pears, plums and some 
peaches. All kinds of grain are quite 
high and corn has been very scarce. 


A large lot of potatoes are being 
planted. Garden truck bringing good 
prices. Help more plentiful than last 


year and wages are somewhat lower. 


McGraw, Cortland Co—The last 


three weeks have been very favorable 
for sowing and planting. Pastures 
are fine and meadows are more prom- 
ising than for several years. Good 
dairy cows are in demand at fair 
prices. The usual acreage of potatoes 
is being planted. Fruit trees of all 
kinds have blossomed full. The new 
highway law is fully indorsed here. 
The shipping stations are making 
about one-half of the milk received 
into cheese. The price paid for milk 
is 1\%e p qt. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co—The indica- 

tions now are for a full fruit harvest 
in this section. Pear and apple trees 
are all out of bloom and have well 
developed fruit set. Many are spray- 
ing pear orchards to prevent leaf 
blight. The season has been very 
backward, as far as farm work is con- 
cerned, owing to excessive rainfall 
during Apr and the beginning of May. 
Many have just completed their oat 
sowing. A great deal of sod to be 
turned yet for potatoes and corn. For 
all that, sowing and planting have been 
her so in check because of the 
weather, that grass and fruit are well 
forward for the first of June. Thisis 
due to the facthat we have had two 
weeks of remarkably fine May weather 
at the close of the month. 
Jefferson Co—Upland is 
dry and crops are -in 
of rain. Cheese has re- 
%c p Ib. 


Rodman, 
getting very 
great need 
cently advanced 


Union, Broome Co—Prospects for 
oats, corn and potatoes are not good. 
Apples will be about half the crop. 
We do not expect over 15 bus of oats 
p acre and 100 bus of potatoes. It is 
now too dry for grass. 


Butchers Discuss Legislation—The 
N Y state butchers’ assn in session at 
Utica last week adopted some radical 
resolutions that will not appeal to all 
classes of farmers. One favors the 
repeal of the tax on oleo. A proposi- 
tion of this character is simply chal- 
lenging the ere of the all-im- 














portant creamery batter industry of 
N Y and othemeastern states. “A reso- 
lution more acceptable to farmers and 
perhaps one that should reeeive con- 
sideration by congress was that urg- 
ing for the repeal of ‘the tariff on 
wrapping paper, and other paper used 
in- the manufacture of bags. The 
convention placed itself on record as 
fixing the blame for the high prices of 
meats and meat products on the fed- 
eral government, and demanded that 
the tariff on live cattle be removed. 
The butchers claimed that the meat 
trust is not as responsible for high 
prices as is the attitude of ‘the govt 
in practically barring out foreign cat- 
tle. It is safe to say that stock rais- 
ers and feeders would make strenuous 
opposition to this proposition. 


Ithaca Horse Parade—The recent 
horse parade at Ithaca was so much 
of a success that it will be made an 
annual feature. The cost for prizes, 
printing, ete, was only $123.50, Con- 


tributions amounted to $125. tesolu- 
tions were offered last week at the 
meeting of the executive committee 
congratulating Prof M. W. Harper of 
Cornell university for his. complete 
and systematic method of interesting 
the people, and assembling such a 


goodly exhibit... A resolution was also 


passed thanking the people generally 
for their assistance and the press 
particularly for its notices. 

The Fruit Growers of Wayne Co 


are determined to maintain their rep- 
utation by making preparations for 
their annual summer field meeting on 
broader lines than usual. Williamson 
is the place and Juiy 1 the date, for 
the “round up” at Messrs/J. H. Teats’ 
Sons’ fruit farm. Here are more than 
300 a of tree fruits under an intensi\ 

system of cultivation and fertilization, 


situated in the heart of the Lake 
Shore fruit belt. Williamson can be 
reached: by both steam and electric 
cars from Rochester. Free transpor- 
tation to the orchard from all cars 
and trains. 

Jackson, Washington Co—AI!] farm 
work progressing finely. Crops are 
looking well. Meadows are not look- 
ing well, clover nearly all killed out. 
Frank Dugan lost a good horse re- 
cently. Cows are making well and 
several are marketing their milk at 


Battenville. Butter is bringing 24 to 
25c, eggs 16 to 18c, veal Ge live weight 
Wool is dull and few sales being made 

Canton, St Lawrence Co—The weck 
of the 13th was a dry one. We have 
had but one short shower for two 
weeks. This. will materially affect ow 
hay crop. Many are predicting. for 
next year better prices than were rv- 
ceived this year. Corn is,growing 
fast. Oats are making a slow growth 
The Holstein-Friesian breeder’ club 
met for their regular meeting. Their 
next’ meeting will be held at Norwood, 


N Y. Fred Shores has been’ hired as 
chemist for the new agricultural 
school. We would have rather seen a 


good animal industry man for that is 
what we need in this great dairy coun- 
try.—[H. ._K 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the situation of the 
milk market is curious. The warm 
weather did. not have the. expected 


and usual effect of. increasing the de- 
mand. This is partly due to the call 
for ice cream being» smaHer than 
usual. Dealers say this is due to the 
fact that many of the working class 
are unemployed and aré therefore 
short of funds. The total milk supply 
this ,week was about the same as the 
preceding week, showing that the 
limit has probably been reached. The 
exchange price remains at 2%ec p at 
and there is small likelihood of a 
change in the near future. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 4)- 


qt cans for the week ending June 15 
were: 

Milk Cream 
Meta. cc hinds cee060.05.0 te eee 
Susquehanna ...........13,.645 415 
West Shore ...........-.17,082 1,791 
Lackawanna ..........-58478 1,954 
N Y¥ C (long haul) . ~.57,955 — 2,700 
NYC (Harlem) RE 885 
Ontario ...ccecceceess-41,06* ZISt 
Lehigh valley ..........26,951 ° 2,162 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,953 Zo 
New Haveh ......+.-... 6.625 — 
Other soxzrces Saceasds: Gee 221) 


“Total 294,010 16,063 

















Bovine Tuberculosis Law Is Improved 


NOTABLE RELIEF MEASURE PASSED BY NEW 
YORK LEGISLATURE—CARRIES APPRO- 
PRIATION OF $145,000—GREATER INDEM- 
NITIES ALLOWED OWNERS FOR CATTLE 
THAT ARE KILLED—-WHEREIN NEW LAW 
SHOWS ADVANTAGES OVER TILE OLD SYS- 
TEM 
The New York state legislature in 

extraordinary session last week passed 

the bill amending the agricultural 
law in relation to the disease of 
domestic animals, and making an 
appropriation therefor. This was 
known as the Alids-Lansing bovine 
tuberculosis bill. Previous details have 
been given in American Agriculturist, 
telling of the formation of this meas- 
ure through a conference attended 
by house and senate leaders -and 

Commissioner of Agriculture Pearson. 
The new bill which so met with the 

goyernor’s favor ¢hat he urged its 

passage in the senate in an emergency 
message, is believed to include the 
best features of the bill passed by the 
legislature in its regular session, but 
vetoed by Gov Hughes because of lack 
of appropriation and certain unsatis- 
factory administrative requirements. 

In aceordance with the governor’s 
recommendation, identical bills were 
introduced in the senate by Mr Alids 
and in the assembly by Mr. Lansing. 

The bill passed the assembly by a vote 


of 100 to 7, and carried an appro- 
propriation of $200,000. It passed the 
senate, also, but the appropriation 


reduced to $75,000, and the as- 
sembly finally agreed to this amount. 
This makes the total appropriations 
to the department of agriculture this 
vear $145,000 for work in diseases of 
animals. About $15,000 of this must 
be used-in payment of back claims, 
account of work done last year in ex- 
cess of the appropriation and under 
a ruling of the attorney-general. The 
amount left for use this year is about 
twice as much as was used last year. 

Under the law hitherto in force the 
maximum appraisement possible for a 
grade cow was $40, and for.a thor- 
oughbred $60. The new law makes no 
distinction between these two classes, 
and advances the maximum appraise- 
ment to $75. The percentage of ap- 
praised value to be paid by the state 
is increased by the new bill to 80% 
for cases where tuberculosis is locai- 
ized, and to 50% for cases where 
tuberculosis. is generalized. Percen- 
tages hitherto have been 60 and 40 
respectively. 

The bill places the work of killing 
and inspecting animals on the same 
basis as is required by the federal 
meat inspection regulations. Owners 
of cattle desiring their herds tested 
by tuberculin may have such done 
after giving proper assurances to the 
commissioner of agriculture that 
faulty sanitary conditions will be cor- 
rected, and proper means taken to 
prevent the reinfection of the herd. 
The use of substances for tuberculin 
which are not tuberculin is prohibited. 
Furthermore, provision is made for 
carrying out the so-called Bang or 
Danish system of freeing the herds 
from tuberculosis. The Bang method 
Was outlined in American Agriculturist 
of May 30. 

The new law went into effect imme- 
diately. For the benefit of those of 
our readers who are most Keenly con- 


was 


cerned in the bovine tuberculosis 
que stion, American Agriculturist 
herewith ives the new law practi- 


cally in toto: 
THE LAW IN DETAIL 


Tf after eximination an animal is, in the jodg- 
mer * te ho person making the examination, suf- 
fering tubercniosis, such animal’ si be 


lamiitoredt under the provisions of this atide, 
or, if the commissiener deems that a due Tegard 
for the publie health warrants it. he may enter 
ivto a written permet with the owner, 
the commissi - 
enlture ‘may preactibe, for and 
cnereatine of such diseased animal or ani 
Subject to the regulations of the 
ef agriculture, suca diseased animal 
“ay continue to be used for breeding purposes, 
ond its or their milk. after pasteurization at 18% 
degrees Pahrenteit, be used for the mann- 
arn BF weer Sr Reto | wr or ave. ‘Tt 
iz any snc iseesed animal or anira's 
shall. immediately after birth, be separated from 
+ 


or animals 


‘provided herein, st 
of 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Sok SLY Se ee ee 


— ~E—~ pF =e 
pasteur! as herein 


ed 
5 his 
cattle be found, and to 
instructions of the commissioner of , 
the reinfection of 
disease or — i; the - 
ture shal!, 
) cattle to ad 
accordingly, to the nrovisions of the 
cultural law. When the comm! 
the conditions warrant it he 





as 


or that the owner > with the provisions 
this section by 


separated from bn herd oo quarantined- ag 
to the regulations of the 





rtment 
commissioner of 
the place of Sarehiee oO 
under the provisions of 


lture may determine 
an animal to be killed 
the agricultural law. The 
commissioner may ex mt or cause such experi- 
ments to be aahe or performed as he may deem 
necessary to ascertain or determine the best meth- 
ods or means for the controb, suppression or eradi- 
eation of communicable or infec’ tious disease or 
diseases affecting domestic animals. No person sha!! 
sell any animal known to have a communicable or 
infectious disease except for immediate s'aughter un- 
less such sale made under a written contract 
8i by both parties specifying the disease with 
— such anima! is infected, a copy of which 
sha'l be in the commissioner of 
-- FE No person shall knowingly inject into 
any bovine animal as and for tuberculin any sub 
stance which is not tuberculin. 


ENFORCEMENT OF LAW |. 


The chief veterinarian shall, under the direction 
of the commissioner of agriculture, have genera! 
charge of the enforcement of the provisions of 
this article, and shall collect and disseminate 
through farmers’ institutes or otherwise, as the 
commissioner may direct, information and &ta- 
tistics in relation to the diseases of domestic ani- 
ma's, the proper care and sanitation of stables 
and other buildings used for the stabling of farm 
animals for the purpose of preventing the exist- 
ence and asprez of infect and contagious 
diseases, the methods of feeding, the methods of 
improving the breed or milking qualities of cattle, 
and —_ other matters as the commissioncr may 


All veterinarians in the state shall immediately 
report te the commissioner of agriculture the ex- 
istence among animals of any peesetiogs or com- 
municable —r coming to their knowledge. The 
report shall be made in writing and sha'!l include 
a description of the diseased animal or animals, 
the name and address of the owner or person in 
charge of the animal, if known, and a statement 

as to the location of the animal, 
No person shall or attempt to conceal 
an infectious or com- 
so that the same shal! not come 
to the knowledge of the tommissioner of agriculture. 
APPRAISEMENT 
An appraiser shall determine the va'ue of each 
animal directed to be slaughtered. Such va!nue 
shall be the market value of such anmmmals at the 
time of making the appraisement, but the appraisal 


value of each animal shall not ex the sum of 
$75. If the value of the lemned animals > 
termined by the appraiser is not —eeaeg se 
the owner of such animals, the va'ue shal 

ined arbitrators, one to be appointed bo 
tle state oy and one by the owner of the 
pe 8. tors are not able 


rbitra’ to agre 
to the value cf the animals, a third arbitrator 
shalt we _spenees "by 
fe - determined by such arbitrators shall 
at rexoood = limits established by this act, and 
- i al by the commissioner of agriculture. 
shall Oe ae: The arbitrators se‘ected by the 
owner of the animais shall be paid by the said 
owner, the other arbitrator or abritrators shall be 
paid by the state 
COMPENSATION TO OWNERS 
The actaal van nie value, at the time they 


are . kil'ed, c . hg Gemeniesed under the 
provisions wi sha'l be found 
a4 + fi yo not to have had 


h they were slaughtered, un- 
account of the vio- 
shall be paid to 
animals are 


pos 
the — for 
same were killed on 
letlon of quarantine regulations, 
the owners of animals, If such 
found upon post-mortem exmination to have been 
suffering from tuberculosis, then ony shall be paid 
for in the manner following, to w 
ff an animal has ‘ocalized ac the owner 
thereof shall be paid @ per cent of the appr-ised 
ne. Ef the sabnal has generalize! tuberculosis, 
owner thereof shall pid. therefor 530 per 
cent . > Lad appraised value, he no animal slanght- 
tered ander the this article shall he 
paid for a here rae unless the said eni 
mal shall have been the state for a period 


of at least <ix mo~ 
If the meat of hy <‘anghtered animal shall be 
for use as ender official regulations 


is here au- 


agries "ture 


the nates 
thorized to sell the aod the proceeds from 
end other marketable 


meat. 
me said animal shall be paid into the 
ay the owner 
is ob’ iged 
of seve a days from the 
he shall be allowed and 
paid the sum of % cents per day per hed. 
The certificate of appraisal, and the statement 
of the result of the post-mortem examination, sh«l! 
— ot owner or legal representa- 
to the of agriculture. 
Fag attee r shall issue his order for the amonnt 


s shown a sta’ " 
Shier be has found them to be correct, which shal’ 
be paid state treasurer on the warrant of 
the out of moneys appropriated there- 


made any person 


except as™herein 


New York Grange Note 
The quarterly supper of Riga 
erange, No 168, in Monroe county will 
be held in the grange hall on Flora’s 
day. June 20. 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, June 15, 1908. 

At New York, today there were 4.2 
cars of cattle and 5367 calves on sale. 
Prime and choice steers were steady, 
others 10c lower; bulls and cows in 
fair demand and unchanged. Common 
_to Very“choice native steers sold at $> 

7.75 p 100 Ibs; oxen and stags 4.50 

6; bulls 3.75 @ 5.65; cows 2.25@5.40 
The whole calf market was active and 
and steady to 25¢ higher. Coimmon to 
choice veals 5.50@5; a fine selected 
lot 8.25; bulls 4.50@5; buttermilks 5 
@5.00. 

With 5O cars on sale, sheep were 
Steady; lambs opened steady; closed 
15¢c lower with several cars unsold 
Common to prime sheep $345 p 100 
Ibs; culls 2@2.50; fair to choice lambs 
6.75@ 7.50; one car 7.60; culls 4.75. 

Hogs were in light supply and stead) 


last week. Today there were about 
220 head on sale. ‘Prices steady for 
all weights. New York state and Pa 


hogs $6@6.10 p 100 ibs; pigs 5.40@ 
5.60; singles 4.90@5.10; stags 3@3.00; 
boars 2.50@3 


THE HORSE MARKET 


active at th: 
but at the 
was rather 


Business was fairly 
auction marts last week; 
private sales stables trade 


slow. Good second-hand horses are | 
selling from $150@225 ea; inferior | 
stock 40@125; drafts 300@325; chunks | 
180@ 250. i 

At Buffalo, supplies of fat cattle 
have proved fair to good. it is 
expected, however, that offerings will 
shortly increase. Prices of late have 
been quite attractive, and it will not | 


be long before grass stock will be in 
evidence. Fancy steers sold around 
$7@7.50 p 100 Ibs and good cows at 


5@6. The calf market is proving 
quite irregular. Some claims aré 
made that the public is neglecting 
veal somewhat for lamb At least 
this is one of the reasons buyers give 


for pounding prices. Monday's cattlk 
receipts were 200 loads. Grassers d« 


clined materially in price. 

The hog market showed a rather 
easy tone, demand and supply run- 
ing about equal. The best grades of 


heavy and mixed hogs went at $5.75@ 





5.90 p 100 Ibs. Pigs sold at 5@5.20, 
and rough swine 4.50@4..5 Sheep 
and lamb trade exhibits comparatively 
changed, and prices were about as 
last outlined in these columns. Top 
spring lambs 7.50 p 100 Ibs; weth- 
ers 5.25. 
New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, June 15—There was a fur- 


ther advance of about % to %c in 
price of cheese today. Quotations are 
now higher than at this time last 
year, although the make is larger. 
The quality of cheese is such that 
there is a considerable demand for 
storage purposes. Some June make 
was offered on the board today. Sales 
were 2261 bxs small, and 1232 large 


at 11@11%c. The ruling for each 
kind is understood to have been 11%4ce. 
Sales of 126 packages of butter at 
24% @B tc. 

At Canton, June 15, last Saturday 
cheese sales on this board aggregated 
2700 boxes: price 11%c p Ib. Butter 
deals involved 1400 tubs at 24c p Ib 
[A. T. Martyn. 


——> 





At Syracuse, corn Sijc p bu, oats 58c, 


bran $27@28 p ton, middlings 27@29, 
baled timothy hay i3@17. Butter 
weak, cmy tubs 26@2i7c p Ib, prints 


26c, f c cheese 15@ 


27@28c, dairy 24 
Fresh eggs 2lc p 


16c, new cheese 10c. 
doz, live fowls 12@13c p 1b, ducks 13 
@li4c, dressed fowls 17@19c. Pota- 
toes 70c p bu, marrow beans 2.40@ 
2.60, rhubarb 18@20c p doz bchs, 
green onions 12@18c, asparagus (0@ 
70c p doz bchs, green peas 2 p bu. 


At Albany, corn 80@82c p bu, oats 
64c, rye 84c, bran $28@29 p ton, mid- 


dlings 30, baled timothy hay 14@16. 
Cmy tub butter 22@25c p ib, prints 
26c, dairy 24c, f c¢ cheese 14@1b5c. 
Fresh eggs 20c p doz, live fowls 13 
@l4c p ib, turkevs 14@15c, ducks 
14c, dressed fowls 14@16c. Potatoes 
2. 25@ 2.40 p bbl, Baldwin apples 2@ 


3.50, strawberries 104 11c p qt. Cel- 
ery 100411 p 1% behs, rhubarb 1@ 
1.50, radishes 0e@1. 
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THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN VOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST CHA ‘‘DIETZ"’ 
waneer R.E. DIETZ COMPANY wew vonx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


ESTaRiisuep 1540 
PIONEERS ANO LEADERS 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


We have had 35 years’ ex 
perience in furnishing ou! 
fits for both Custom and 
Merchant Cider Mills, 


Our Goess Ant tHe Stanpaze 
Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boscueant Press Co., 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, W. Y. 























THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that de. 
stroy your lawns, Dande- 
lions, Buck Planting and 
Crab grass. In one sea- 
son the Clipper will drive 


them all out. 
Clipper Lawn Mower Co 
DIXON. «+ ILL. 





Cider | Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
Sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 











Increase in Orchard and Field with 


Crops 
THE AUTO- SPRAY 
Itis guaranteed to be the most 
ful, easily operated, economict hand 
yer made. With it a boy outworks 


men with ordi device. Used 
by U.S. Goveremantond State Experi- 
ment Statio: Fitted with Auto- 
Pop Nexzie itis wal 00 fer opera. 
tions as well ass Write ifyou want 


Boe a 











oni Sate Sat zt 


wheels or on 
aim, 


HARDER parent 
SILOS Rounn 


Most durable, most convenient, made 
from best ai ~ 





SEPARATORS fom s & te horse, Steam an@ Gesolise 


Ragines, mounted and Stationary, 1,2 and 3 H. Tread Powers, 2 


Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Steel and Wood Laad 


Roles. 
‘The Messtager Mf. Co. Box 2 , Tatamy, Pa 
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DRILLING | 
mandy = 


toll or rock. Mow 


powers. Stross, 
5 oo 
P ‘Any mechanic can Operate Chess 





WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Irrigated Fruit. Alfalfa Farm 
aes ar. Special offer 


CALIFORNIA aided Banal. "Cet 


alog free. Wooster, gy Market ‘st San Francisco 





When writing Advertisers say, 
“1 saw your advertisement in 


American Agriculturist.” 
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The New Family 
By Milford W. Foshay 
PART III 
liners’ Lene ara sat 
ances to utility. The Daltons, who have bought 
the place across from him, ve t Brays some 
new idea. Mr Bray wakes up .and admits the 
va'ue of the improyements on the Dalton place.] 
R Bray stood in 
this attitude for 
a moment, as if 
to let his neigh- 
bor take in the 
importance of 
his coming 
statement. Then 
he spoke: ee 
have said that I 
was a sort of a 
philosopher.- But 
what is the good 
of being possessed of wisdom, if one 
doesn’t profit by it? So, Msten: A 
woman is more progressive than a 
man, especially in the way of imitat- 
ing, picking up ideas and using them 
from what she sees other people do. 
I’ve been asking myself why this is 
so, and I think I’ve found out. Mrs 
Bray has taken a good deal of interest 
in what you have been doing over 
here, and she at once saw the advan- 
tage of it—a great sight quicker than 
I did! So she’s been urging me for 
some time to fix up our front yard. 

“Now, why haven’t I? This 
where the philosophy~comes in. I ad- 
mitted the benefit of it to myself, and 
then I tried to analyze the peculiar 
hesitancy I felt about following your 
example. I’ve come to the conclusion 
that, at the bottom, it’s cowardice. 
Nothing else. It was the thing to do, 
but I wasn’t going to do it for fear 
someone would say I was copying 
after you! And why not? I asked 
myself. Someore has to start a good 
thing, and in nearly every direction 
we are following somebody’s lead 
rather than our own initiative, in the 
way we farm, our style of dress, and 
so on; and the more I think about 
it the more I believe he is the wisest 
man who is ready to profit by all he 
ean learn from his neighbors. I think 
I'll improve the looks of my front 
yard.” 

“The pursuit of the everlasting dol- 
lar,” Mr Dalton observed, “is one 
of the necessities; but I’ve noticed 
that a great danger lies in the devel- 
opment of a passion for the thing it- 
self, instead of what it represents. It 
is the use we put it to that has the 
decided effect on ourselves. If we 
use it to minister to the base and 
sordid in our nature (and we all have 
these elements!), they will grow 
stronger by this encouragement. Even 
if we seek the comforts and elegan- 
cles of the senses only, we shall fall 
short of getting the most out of it. 
The cultivation, at whatever expense, 
ef the finest, purest and noblest in 
ourselves reacts to lessen the potency 
ef the lower inclinations, and we shall 
find that the senses themselves : are 
really better ministered to by giving 
them the second place, which is where 
they properly belong.” 

Mr Bray looked at his neighbor 
with a good deal of interest, mingled 
with not a little surprise. He had 
met a fellow. philosopher, but one 
who had gone deeper into the ethics 
of the subject than he had. 

“Well, I’m = glad you've moved 
here!” he at last said, heartily. ‘I 
Nike to talk of these things, and it 
seems you like to put them in prac- 
tice: so, between us we ought to get 
matters pretty well straightened out, 
eh?” 

The transformation in the front 
lawn at Mr Bray’s was not carried to 
the same extent as his neighbor’s, but 
the effect produced was very decided 
and probably better than if he had 
tried to copy the other more nearly. 
The corners of the house had been 
disfigured by two large casks under 


the spouts leading from the eaves, in 
order to preserve the: rain water for 
domestic use, the well water being 
hard. These were now removedand 2 
cistern dug at the back, into which 
the water was diverted. The lawn 
was plowed up, leveled and seeded 
This was left plain, running down to 
the roadside from which the ugly old 
rail fence had been removed. The 
narrow flowerbeds, separated by the 
steps leading to the veranda, sufficient- 
ly relieved the plainness, and, really, 
in contrast to the more elaborate 
work of the Daltons, the effect of both 
yards was hightened by their differ- 
ences, as the admiring glances of 
passers-by clearly showed. 

The influence of these changes was 
immediately apparent in the entire 
neighborhood. There was scarcely @ 
yard which did not already show the 
efforts of the women of the household 
to offset its ragged looks; but a few 
flowers and an occasional rose bush 
were not suflicient to make attractive 
a lawn that needed plow and roller, 
spade and shovel. When, however, it 
was known that Mr Bray was giving 
his time and strength to such work, it 
became an easy matter to persuade 
other men to do the same. Some few 
attempted to copy his or Mr Dalton’s 
method of arrangement, but for the 
most part each followed his own 
plans, and the result was a vast im- 
provement all along the road. “Util- 
ity rather than looks” had been the 
watchword of the neighborhood 
hitherto, implying that the one was 
antagonistic to the other; now, it was 
seen that the former could include 
the latter to the decided advantage of 
the result. 

The leaven continued to work in 
various directions, sometimes slightly 
humorous in its methods, but always 
to advantage. For instance, one day 
Mr and Mrs Dalton were in the buggy 
just starting on their way to town 
when a neighbor hailed them to ask 
a question. The horse was pulled up 
on the drive leading to the road, and 
broadside to the neatly-kept lawn. It 
so happened that Mr Dalton, so par- 
tiular in many other things, was care- 
less of the appearance of his carriage 
and harness. BEither he did not think 
about it at all, or else he imagined 
that his fine-looking horse would keep 
anybody from noticing his buggy, from 
which the mud had not been washed 
since the bad roads of early spring. 
At any rate, to Mr Bray, who was at 
this minute coming down the road, 
the contrast of the unwashed harness 
and carriage to the well-groomed 
horse and the neat front yard as a 
background seemed highly suggestive. 
When his neighbors drove off, he 
smiled and began to whistle softly. His 
thoughts were evidently stirred by 
what he had seen. 

“I’ve got ’em, all right,’’ he chuc- 
kled to himself, “and I'll show him 
that two can play at the game of set- 
ting a good example.” 

He went to the carriage house and 
looked at his three hundred dollar 
phaeton. It had not been out of the 
barn for three years. What was the 
use? The spring wagon in fine weath- 
er and the old top buggy in bad were 
good enough. But now he rubbed his 


hands together and took down a har- - 


ness that sorely needed washing and 
earried it to the back kitchen. Plenty 
of warm water soon cleansed it and a 
short time in the sun dried it thor- 
oughly. Then he oiled and polished 
it until it was a fit companion for the 
phaeton, after which he took it to the 
barn again without a word of explan- 
ation to his wife, who had looked at 
him inquiringly several times. 

Two days later, on a beautiful Sun- 
day morning, Mrs Bray was mightily 
pleased to drive out of the yard by 
the side of her husband sitting in the 
finest-looking rig that would be driven 
up to the church. He noted her sat- 
isfaction and also her quick glance of 
inquiry as to whether or net it had 
merely happened that they drove out 
at the same time as the Daltens. He 
did not answer the glance, because it 
was true that he had managed mat- 
ters in this way, and his conscience 
twinged slight'y at having planned to 
“show off” on the way to church. 
However, it was not twinging severely 
enough to prevent his noticing that 
his wife’s look of satisfaction when 
she got into the carriage was chan:,- 
ing to one of mild triumph as they 
met their heighbors. On the part of 
the men, the whole affair was under- 
stood at a glance. They laughed 
good-naturedly, and Mr Dalton said: 

“T’ll be over to see you tomorrow, 
after supper.” 

“All right, I'll expect you.” 

The only fly in the ointment on Mr 
Bray’s part was the inferiority of his 
horse to that of Mr Dalton. The lat- 
ter, undoubtedly, was a splendid hand 
with stock. “It’s just because he pays 
more attention to it,” Mr Bray con- 
cluded, to himself. “But then, it pays. 
A fine rig like this makes a@ common 
animal show to poorer advantage 
than his real condition warrants.” 

The observation was only partly 
true. His animals were not common, 
but, like his cows, well bred; but he 
was woefully careless in taking care 
of them, and it did not give their 
blood a fair showing. They kept up 
well in spirit but were “ragged” look- 
ing. This was in Mr Dalton’s mind 
when he went across the road Mon- 
day after the day’s work was over, 
and he took advantage of it in his 
first remark. 

“It’s kind of a pity” he said “that 
that shining harness of yours yester- 
day wasn’t thrown over a smooth- 
coated horse.” 

“Huh!” was the response, “& see 
you don’t want to have that unwashed 

of yours rubbed in too hard, 


my carriage and harness. There’s a 
peg loose at that place, I guess. Still, 
I believe I’d rather have the good- 
looking horse, if I had to choose.” 

“Well, maybe so, seeing it’s a live 
thing.” 

“Probably we'd better compromise 
by each attending to his particular 
deficiency. You'll have little trouble 
on your part for your horses have 
the making of fine looking animals. 
By the way I believe you said you had 
a lot of them up in your back pas- 


> 


ture? 





/ 


“Yes. There are some old fellows 
and a iot of colts running in that 
field.” 

“Any to sell?” 

“Well” Mr Bray answered, medi- 
tatively; “it's about the same as it was 
with the cow. I have none especially 
in the market, but I can accommo- 
date you. There are two or three ol|i 
ones I have no especial use for—onh, 
of course, Once in a while they com: 
in handy; but I have no particular 
use for them—and I could sell one is 
well as not if you want that kind of an 
animal.” 

“That’s exactly the kind I do want,” 
was the reply. “You see,” he went 
on, “Mrs Dalton and Jennie are 
ting acquainted, and they. haven’t any 
way to get round and return their 
calls, or to go to town when they want 
to, so I thought I’d buy a third horse. 
I could use him, too, once in a whil:. 
although my place is not large enough 
to call for more than a span.” 

Mr Bray did not _ make any response 
for a minute or two. He was trying 
to think of someone in the comm*nit) 
who kept an extra horse for the use 
of his wife, but he could not @o so. 
The ladies made their calls and at- 
tended the Aid Society as best they 
could on foot, or at the convenienc 
of their husbands. He had not partic- 
ularly thought of it before, but he re- 
membered now that his wife had 
sometimes been very much di-appoint- 
ed when not able to attend some gath- 
ering because it was too far. off for 
her to walk. It was a customary con- 
dition hereabouts and, for the first 
time, another phase of it was pre- 
sented to his mind. 

“Do you think that’s a good thing?” 
he suddenly asked. 

[To Be Concluded:] 


Our Little Boy at Play 


BY JOE CONE 


get- 





When he was six he said he’a be 

A mighty soldier, so said he; 

And up and down would he parade 
With gun and-—saber and eockade, 

And as we watched him marching there, 
With head and shoulders in the air,. 
We thought how great a man some day 
Would be our little boy at play. 


At twelve his soldier course had run, 

He laid aside his sword and gun; 

He cared no more for fields and brooks. 

But spent his time o’er maps and books. 

From morn to night he’d read and 
write, 

And sigh when we put out the light. 

“A scholar, then, our boy will be, 

A mighty. scholar,” whispered we. 


At eighteen years he cared no mor: 
For books or scientific lore; 

He wanted money, more than we 
€ould furnish™him conveniently, 
And so he went to work, the whi! 
We wept, but he saw but. the smile. 
And our great hopes we put away 
Behind our little boy at play. 


Three years went by; at twenty-one 
He wedded, and his course Was run. 
Bright children camé to bless the | 
But poverty lurked sadly ther« 

And oftentimes to tide him o’er 

We gave him from our meéeage! 
Ah, happy little boy at play! 
Ah, dreams that come 


store. 


and fade away 



















A department wherein our 
reade.s lu. 5 give expression to 
their various imterests and the 
helptul ideas. witich they wish 
to pass ¢: wherein the 
roay freely discuss the vita 


onies aiming to home ard 
ano til Matter ye we de- 
sartment is not paid f It 


The Open Forum 


A YOUNG MAN’S VIEWPOINT 

Dear Host: I am a young man 23 
vears old and do not dance, because 
1 de not-know how. I wish I did, as 
I believe it improves one’s carriage 
and makes one less awkward. But I 
do play cards. I agree with Miss A. 
Cc. Reberts that innocence should not 
be made a handicap to be overcome, 
and that barring these amusements 
from the home will, in many cases, 
lead young people to seek them else- 
where. .Cards are primarily a game 
of chance, but with great possibilities 
for develaping skill.. The evils some- 
times associated with them are not 
the fault of the cards, a of the 
players. People who niisuse cards 
ila find an outlet for their evil 
propensities in some other direction if 
in that way Cards educate the 
mory and the qualities of alertness, 


observation and foresight. They 
should be played in moderation, with 
frei:,js and for pleasure only.. They 


are not a children’s game; the excite- 
ment and tension of a close game is 
too great. My parenis and their 
parents before them followed the 
same plan. When we were children 
(I have three brothers) and first saw 
cards, we were told we could learn 


when we were lt} years old, and 
gently, but firmly, forbidden to pla) 
sooner. They told us their reasons 
and we respected their confidence 


When we did learn, they gave us 
these basic rules as the foundation for 
our play: 

Play for pleasur« 
and neyer let a gam 
ork or study. 

Play absolutely fair at all times. 
If anyone playing with you cheats, 
courteously inform him that you 
have seruples against that sort of 
jay; if it oceurs again, stop playing 
nmediately and never play another 
me with that party. This removes 
| temptation toward retaliation. 
Never get worried or excited; al- 
ivs play the best you can. 
We all enjoy playing and our pa- 
nts like to play with us. We nave 
| sorts of reading supplied us except 
ashy reading. We spend occasicnal 
evenings .at our friends’ homes, or 
have them come to us, but. I don’t 
iow of any pleasanter place to spend 
evening than in my own home.— 
[H. Lo ?., fa, 

DAVID’S_DANCING 

Dear Host: I note that someone 

quoted the example of David as 
neing before the Lerd. The ques- 

n is, was it as people dance now? 


only—no. stakes— 
interfere. with 


>t 


4 4 ms 


nh so, What proof have we that 
God appreved of the way that David 
cid? Faney anyone praising the Lord 


the modern dance. It was a danc- 
girl who requested the head of 
in the Baptist. It seems to me that 
parent who teaches the child to 
play cards is doing that child a great 
rong It is putting the gambler's 
tools in his hands.—-IM. <A. Miller, 
Ark. 


FROM A CAPABLE GIRL 

Dear Host: I am 19 years old; my 
mother is dead and I keep house for 
my father who is a farmer, and two 
brothers; one of the latter is 16 and 
the other 7. The idea of a mcther 
leaving@.sher daughter of 16 and not 
very strong to do the cooking and the 
hundred and ‘one things which tax a 
dusekeeper! That mother’s place is 
at home caring for her childrén and 
keeping them from quarreling.— 
[Betsy, N Y: 2 ‘ 

MOTHER’S PLACE AT HOME 

Dear Host: I want to say to Amer- 
ican Girl that from my-point of view 
unless.a woman has great talent that 
may fairly be said to belong te the 
world, and that will command asalarv 
large enough to enable her to hire 
competent persons to take charge-of 
her children. she is doing wrong to 





leave them to another’s care. In such 
a case as described, unless the mother 
can earn more than the daughter, and 
that money is absolutely necessary, 
the daughter is the one who should 
be free to go out.—[Mrs Welenuf. 
IDEAS FOR PARTIES 

To Schoolma’am I want to say that 
we have had some most. enjoyable 
parties without dancing, card-playing 
or kissing games. Two or three work 
out a program along some special line 
each time. That sounds as if they 
might be stiff, but they are not If 
we plan a flower party, in books 
about social games and in papers and 
magazines we find plenty of good 
games apprapriate for the occasion. 
Of course we use plenty of flowers for 
decorating and sing all the flower 
songs we know. If money is desired 
for some special purpose an excellent 
way to raise a small amount is to 
have a “poverty” social. These seem 
to be very popular now. The in- 
vitat.ons are written on brown wrap- 
ping paper, and the words are mis- 
spelled Everyone years old clothes 
er is firled by the judges. Plain re- 
freshments are served for a few cents. 
A program of appropriate songs, 
readings, recitations, etc, is arranged. 
Perhaps these idéas are not the kind 
you desire, but I know parties similar 
to these have worked extremely well 
with us.—jT. T 

ONE MAN’S CARD CURE 


Dear Host: I heartily agree with 
John’s Wife; I cannot see any more 
harm in dancing or card playing than 
in nearly any other form of amuse- 
ment. I learned to dance when 11 
years old and have danced ever since 
when opportunity offered. I also first 
learned to play cards when only nitte 
years old and I do not see as it -has 
ever done me any harm. I don’t think 
I am any better or worse for it. I 
have a dear little boy less than two 
years old, but if he and I both live I 
shall try to give him as happy a child- 
hood as possible. If he wishes to 
dance I shall let him, provided it is 
in a respectable place. If he. wants to 
play cards, I much prefer that he 
learns at home. Some of the sisters 
speak of music as their chief amuse- 
ment; that is all right, but we are not 
all musicians nor have all a taste for 
music. Would you then bar ovt other 
amusements because your child had 
no ear for music? Let us look on 
both sides of the question. T had a 
neigt bor once, who when he ‘found 
out his beys were playing cards in 
the barn by stealth, bought a pack 
and had them play at home evenings 
with him night after night until they 
got so sick of cards they never 
wanted to play again That is how 
he cured them, a very sensible way, I 
think.—[A Boy’s Mother. 


FROM A MOTITER-OF-THREE 

Dear Host: American Girl has my 
sympathy. Her letter is that of a du- 
tiful daughter, who is carrying a bur- 
den too heavy for one of her age. To 
give an opinion in a case of this kind 
is a rather delicate matter, but this 
T will say, that in my judgment the 
wise mother will allow nothing short 
of actual necessity to interfere with 
her personal care of her household and 
the training of her children. Money 
considerations should have no weight 
against that sacred duty, unless the 
proper support of the family demands 
it. If I. had a daughter I . think I 
should feel that duty demanded that 
T aren give her the best opportunity 

could. to. develop into the woman 
aon intended her to be, though it 
might be at the cost of a personal 
sacrifice. Ag te accepting the situa- 
tion mentiéwed, it should depend very 
much upon what the position is and 
whether the surroundings and in- 
fluences are suitable 8, a young girl. 
[Mother of the Jolly Three. 

A DREAM VERIFIED 

Dear Host: T have been interested 

in some of the odd experiences which 


have been printed in these columns. 
Qne night during my first sleep I 
thought I saw one of the young cattle 
choking to death. It seemed so real I 
awoke with a start and related what 
I had seen to my husband. The next 
morning my mother met me with 
these words: “Your brother’s heifer 
has choked to death in her stanch- 
ion.” She had thrown her head 
around between her stanchion and 
the next and caught it there. I shall 
always think if we had gone to see 
about it when I was awakened by the 
dream we — have saved her life.— 
(Mrs J. L. 


HARMLESS GAMES 


Responding to your request for 
good, harmless, entertaining amuse- 
ments, here are several indoor games: 
Crokinole, chess, checkers, dominoes, 
finch, authors, etc. To be sure, to 
those accustomed to cards, dancing 
and the theater, they will seem flat 
and stale, but to those never having 
indulged in those questionable pas- 
times, they are amusing and often 
helpful. Then, as before suggested, 
there is the guitar, mandolin, banjo, 
violin, etc. And our current periodi- 
cals and magazines and choice books 
of fiction are also inexpensive, enter- 
taining, helpful, and deserving of a 
larger place in our homes If chil- 
dren never visit the theater, if they 
never dance or play cards, it is safe 
to suppose they will not wish to in- 
dulge in them to any extent. Indeed, 
there are so many ways and plans 
that are safer, cleaner and better, why 
trespass on dangerous ground?—I[N. 
F. Alderman, Mo. 


In the Kitchen Cupboard 


BY DAVID C. GALE 





They keep ’em on the highest shelf, 
The things to eat, I mean; 

I spose they put ‘em there, an’ think 
They maybe won't be seen. 

There’s sugar-loaf, an’ raisins, tgo, 
An’ nuts, an’ candy canes, 
An’ figs, an’ dates, an’ currant jam, 
An’ peppermint for pains. 


An’ sometimes, when the folks is gone, 
I go an’ git a chair, 

An’ climb till I can see the stuff 
That's all a waitin’ 


there. 








But just as I'm a reachin’ up 
To gather in a store, 

T hear a noise, an’ then I know 
Somebody's at the door 


It always happens just like that; 
Tt ain’t no use to try 
To sneak your way—they punish you 
An’ never tell you why. 
They’ve ‘caught me more’n a 
times: 
They never seem to g> 
Away-an’ leave me all alone. 
hey’re watchin’ me, you know, 


dozen 


It’s only when you hurt yourself 
So bad it makes you cry, 

That they will git you somethin’ down 
From off that shelf so high. 

For then thev’ll say: “If you won't ery 
I'll see what I ean find.” 

An’ then vou know exactly what's 
A runnin’ through their mind. 





Stage money is the only kind. that 
talks; the real thing gets there as 
quietiy as a gum-shoe politician. 


[17] 


THE 
GOLDEN GOSSIP 
CLUB 


Bits of Inspiration 


R ECENTLY a call was made for 


677 










quotations, sayings, and inci- 

dents that have proved help- 
ful and inspiring in our lives. Last 
week we published a call for the 
Golden Gossip club. It seems to me 
that no better place for these inspir- 
ing quotations and incidents can be 
found than in this column of “Golden 
Gossip.” 

Below will be found a few of the 
helpful things which have proved of 
real aid to the contributors. Let us 
have more of them. What quotation, 
saying, incident, or song, has proved 
a positive inspiration to you? Pass 
it along for the benefit of others. If 
a quotation is sent give the author, if 
possible. Always sign your own name 
in full, If desired only your initials 
will be published. Not infrequently 
the most inspiring things never reach 
the world at large They are to be 
foumd in. private letters; they come 
from the lips of dear friends in quiet, 
confidential talks You never forget 
them. They help you all through life. 
May they not help others in just the 
same way? Is it right for you to 
cherish them all to yourself? Pass 
them along. Who knows how much 
you may aid in lifting someone else's 
burden by this lite effort Let us 
make the Golden Gossif club truly 
golden [The Host 

7 . + . 

Here is a quotation which has 
proved helpful to me it is from Wiasel 
Carleton’s First Settlers’ story 
“Boys fiying kites haul in their white 

winged birds; 
You can’t do that way 
flying words, 
‘Careful with fire,’ 
know; 
‘Careful with 
doubly so. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes 
fall back dead; 
But God himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said.” 
COMFORT 
Do the shadows darkly gather 
"Round your path today? 
Soon bright rays of sunlight, 
Will drive the gloom away. 


when you're 
is good advice we 


words,’ is ten times 


Hope will come with sweetest promise, 
To cheer you on your way; 
If you strive to do your duty 
-As you see it day by day. 
- 


Soon will shadows quickly vanish, 

And your soul sweet peace will find: 
For to you has come a message, 

Bringing rest to heart and mind. 

[Ella Mae Guites. 
* om 7. * 

A friend of mine was privileged to 
rescue a fellow-being, a total stranger, 
from death in the clutch of the under- 
tow on a California beach. Since 
then, on every anniversary of that 
date he has received from the rescued 
a.letter of earnest, grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the great debt. “As surely 
as the date comes around a letter 
is received. In this age of selfishness 
and soon-forgotten obligations this 
incident seems to me peculiarly up- 
lifting and beautiful. I would like to 
know that man who never forgets his 
great obligation and never allows his 
Seaatacter to forget. His gratitude is 
real.—|[T. ¥- B. 


* a * 
I. M. seit’ These words I send 
hate helped me to much. They were 
found in Gen Gordon’s room: 
STRENGTH SUFFICIENT 
Oh ask not thou: “How shall I bear 
the burden of tomorrow” 
Sufficient for the day the care, its 
evils and its sorrow. 
God imparteth by the way, 
Strength sufficient for the day 
I hope you may have many answers 
for it seems to me it will be a help 
to others. 


A girl whose face is her fortune 
is seldom able to support a husband. 





“No system of government or bus- 
iness ever satisfied the people in the 
world who did not devise it.” 
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BY UILDA M. 13 YEARS OLD 
lhe birds are singing songs, so sweet. 
It makes us feel so glad! 
beneath 


The green grass grows our 


feet— 
Why should we now be sad? 
The buds are swelling on the trees, 
The flow’rs are beginning to grow, 


And oh! how balmy is the breeze! 
It makes us glad, I know. 


A Queer Letter 


BY BERNICE ALLEN, 18 YEARS OLD 





looked out of the window for the 
postman. one wet, rainy morning. 
All at once in walked Cousin Ned. 

“Hello! What's: the matter?” 
asked. 

“Oh, Cousin Ned! Have you come? 
I’m so lonesome! Mamma is writing 
letters, and -I1 was. watching for the 
postman,” exclaimed the little girl as 
she turned to her cousin, 

A little later they were playing 
games and having a joliy time, when 
all at once the bell rang, and they 
ran to the door to’see what the post- 
man had left. 

“Two letters for papa, one for 
mamma, and a basket for me! What 
can it be?” said the little girl won- 
deringly. But mamma said dinner 
was ready, and after dinner they 
would see what it was, 

After dinner they opened the bas- 
ket and what do you suppose they 
found? A dear little kitten, with a 
ribbon round its neck. Attached to 
the ribbon was a card, on one side of 
which was written: “My name is 
Tabby.” On the other, “To Marjorie 
Clifton, from her Aunt Lucy.” 

“A queer letter,” laughed mamma. 

Aunt Lucy had asked the postman 
to .eave it at Mrs Clifton’s. Ned 
stayed until supper time, then went 
home. And so the day passed pleas- 
antly after all. 


Philopena Fun 


BY K. M. 


. Was a dreary little face that 


he 





Two almond kernels in one shell re- 
sult in a philopena nowadays on al- 
most any occasion, and the philopena 
stunt affords great variety of amuse- 
ment with its “give and take” and 
“ves and no” forms. But the latest 
thing at one of the girl’s colleges is 
the penalty of “serfdom” ineurred by 
the loser of the philopena. The un- 
fortunate person who gives or takes 
anything first, or utters the fatal ‘‘yes” 
or “no,” becomes the abject slave of 
the luckier one. She is placed com- 
pletely at the other’s disposal. She 








LITTLE FOLKS AND OLDER 


may be called upon to make = her 
friend’s bed each morning. 

Perhaps she has orders to hold the 
door of the recitation hall open  be- 
tween classes, while her classmates 
pass in and out staring in unfeigned 
astonishment at such a display of 
manners. Or she may be requested, if 
her ruler is inclined to tease, ta talk 
by the hour to the statues in the hall 
of casts, mercilessly exposed there to 
the curiosity of chance visitors. But, 
hardest of all, she is sometimes called 
upon to give up the cherished Friday 
night ice cream to her tormentor. It is 

“Hers not to question why; 
Hers but to do and die,” 
whatever happens. Anyone who has 
the philopena habit will find that this 
latest phase contains interesting possi- 

bilities. 

At college, the serfdom penalty is a 
great source of amusement, and at 
home it is often convenient to have a 
younger brother fulfilling the position 
of an obedient slave. It is well, how- 
ever, to remember what a score ‘of 
things a boy can produce to be mend- 
ed, and not take any chances when 
eating a slave philopena with him. 

es. 


Never Out of Stock 


BY WILL TEMPLER 


LITTLE below my coal office, 

where three roads meet, there is 

a watering trough for teams 
that pass that way. On one of my 
busy mornings a heavy team stopped 
thefe, and its driver, a sandy-haired, 
freckle-faced Irishman with an impu- 
dent, upturned nose, came into the of- 
fice and approached the window 
where I sat. 

“Will yez direct me to Wellsville?” 
he asked. 

“Middle road, first 
four miles,” I replied. 

“Thank yez.’’ He tramped off.down 
to his team, hesitated and came back. 
“Oi don’t b’lave Oi understood th’ way 
t’ WeHNsville,” he said. 

I jerked out the original directions, 
and again he went to the watéring 
place where he checked up his horse 
and climbed to his seat where he sat 
for an instant seemingly lost in medi- 
tation; then he got down leisurely and 
once more meandered to my window. 
“Th’ road t’ Wellsville,” -he stam- 
mered, “Oi don’t think Oi—” 

I leaned from my window and 
roared: ‘‘Middle road, first left, first 
right, four miles! now do you under- 
stand?” 

“Oi think Oi does,’’> he 
spectfully, “Thank yez.” 
moind tellin’ me what ye 

“Blockheads!” I yelled. 

“Aw, yis,”” he murmured without 
any respect at all, ‘‘well, begorra, yer 
company’ll niver be out av stock as 
long as they have yer around;” and 
dodging the paper weight I threw, he 
went on his way rejoicing. 

o 


left, first right, 


replied re- 
Would ye 


sells here? 


convince the 
haven’t as 
he has to 


“a 
average 
much 
talk.” 


impossible to 
man that you 


time to listen as 











WHICH IS ENJOYING IT MOST? 


This is Gladys Palmer, a little Connecticut girl, and her pet, a thor- 


oughBred Hampshire. 


She took piggie 


when he was a day old and has 


successfully brought him along on the bottle 





in > but not in SF 


- 


Pick my whole from trees. They are good to eat; 
They are sometimes sour, sometimes sweet. 


CAN YOU SOLVE IT? 


From Our Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks:, My papa and 
brothers farm together. My sister 
plays the piano and I sing. I have to 
walk half a mile to school. We have 
a collie dog named Rover and a pet 
lamb named™Mollie. I like to gather 
eggs and tend the little chickens. I 
am 14 years old.—/| Nellie Windgate, O. 


Dear’ Young Folks: I live on a 
farm of 103 acres and enjoy farm life. 
I take music lessons and enjoy music 
very much. My brother and sister go 
with me to school about five miles. I 
am in the eighth grade. I am 15 years 
old.—[ Mary Walker, Md. 

Dear Young Folks: I enjoy reading 
these letters so much. I,love to sew 
and have enough quilt blocks pieced 
to make a quilt. I would like to be a 
writer some day. I am 10 years old.— 
[Mary Hockenferry, Pa 


Dear Young Folks: I am a little 
girl 11 vears old and take lessons on 
the piano. I can play a little. I have 
for pets 4 cats and 1 hen. I have 
about 133 postal cards.—[M. C. &., 
N Y. : 


Dear Young Folks: I am 6 years 
old, and weigh 45 pounds. I have a 
cat named Bessie. I am in the second 
reader and learning the multiplication 
table. “I dry dishés for my mother 
every day.—[Alice S. Porter, N J. 

Dear Young Folks: I am almost 10 
years old, and take music lessons. We 
have two geese and one of them is 
eross. I like to read the letters: from 
the young. folks very much.—[Ruth 
V. Kings, ‘Pa. 

Dear Young Folks: I am a little boy 
9 years oid and I live on a farm. We 
have lots of fruit and strawberries. I 
help my papa pick them and eat all 
the big ones.—[G. Howland Kin- 
kade, N Y. 

Dear Young Folks: I am_7 years 
old and live on a farm of 104 acres. 
We have 4 horses, 2 colts and 10 head 
of cattle. I have about a. quarter of 
a mile to go to school. My father has 
taken American Agriculturist for 
years and likes it very much.—[Harry 
Hopkins, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks: TI live on a farm 
of 180 acres and enjoy it very much. 
We have 4 horses, 16 cows and 6 
ealves. I have 5 sisters and 3 broth- 
ers. I am in the 6th grade. I help 
my brothers milk.—[Edward =. 
Falk, O. 

Dear Young Folks: T have a little 
lamb whose name is Topsy and I feed 
her out of a bottle. I am 11 years 
old and I go to school, where I am in 
the 5th grade. My brother and sisters 


~< 





also go to school.—|Ora Weeks, N Y. 
Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years old 
and live on a farm of 30 > acres 
where We keep 22 head of cattle. We 
send our milk to the condensery. [ 
have a dog named Rex. I am in the 
4th grade at school, and I help papa 
water the horses and hitch them to 
the wagon.—([Sadie Kenyon, N Y. 


am 10 vears 
of 125 acres. 


Dear Young Folks: I 
old and live on a farm 
We have 2 very nice young horses 
named Don and Doll. We churn from 
28 to 32 pounds of butter a week in 
the winter and sell directhy to pri- 
vate customers. Papa has taken 
paper ever since I can remember. [ 
want to surprise my papa with this let- 
ter.—[Katherine Casner, Pa. 


I am il 
old and live 2 miles from tewn on 2 
farm of 120 acres. We have 12 cows 
and sell milk. I like to go to school 
and am jn the fifth grade. I like mu- 
sic.—jWilliam J. Price, N Y. 


We have 7% 


this 


Dear Young Folks: 


years 


Dear. Young Folks: 
chickens, all white ones, and get 35 
eggs a day. We have all kinds of 
fruit. I help papa pick strawberries, 
and eat all the big ones.. I am 8 years 
old.—[G:. Holland Kinkade, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks: I like to read 
what other boys and girls have to 
say. We have 2 horses, 2 colts, 13 cat- 
tle and about 25 hens. I am 10 years 
old.—[James Barnard, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks My father has 
1@ cows, 12 calves, 5 horses and °> 
colts. My mother has nice red chick- 
ens and we get as high as 25 to 30 
eggs a day from 50 hens. My sister 
has 4 ducks and we get 3 eggs a day 
I have 6 brothers and 1 sister. I am 
11 years old.—[John N. Caldwell, Pa. 





oo 


A June: Shower—A cellege friend 
who was recently married had a cu-° 
rious shower prepared for her in this 
wise: Two girl friends gave her a 
luncheon and after it was over the 
guests were ushered into the library. 
where a large book lay upen a tabl: 
beneath a bed of flowers which hung 
from the ceiling. The beek was tied 
up with a ribbom which extended to 
the clapper of the bell. Everybody sat 
down and one of the hestesses said: 
“Now, Kate, march up and get your 
book.” As she started te untie the 
volume, which proved to be a recent 
recipe book, the pull broke the tissuc 
paper clapper of the bell an€ a shower 
of typewritten slips of paper fell all 
about her. Each girl had prepared 
seme of her family’s favorite recives 
to add to the printed ones and. start 
the bride on her cooking career. It 
Was a great surprise and great fun.— 
[Mary Hull. 

















Genuine English Recipes 


BY RIELY M. F. BERRY 


HBSE recipes have been col- 
I lected with a view to introduc- 
ing certain dishes which have 
daily found favor in old England. 
POOR MAN’S GOOSE 
Fill up a baking dish with alternate 
lavers of sliced liver, bacon, onions 
and potatoes. Season with salt, pep- 
per and sage; add 1 cup of water 
and bake until done. Have the top 
layer of potatoes. 
TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE 
Sift 1:pt flour into a basin and mix 
to a batter with 1° pt milk and 2 
beaten eggs. Meantime have seasoned 
and chopped 1% Ibs cold meat. Place 
it in a well-greased baking dish; pour 
over it the batter and bake 1 hour. 
CALF’S HEAD PIE 
Cut in squares the tender meat from 
a calf’s head. In a deep pie dish place 
layer of thin-sliced b&con and on 
the bacon a layer of the squares, leav- 
ing space fer jelly to form. Place the 
tongue in the center of the dish and 
fill nearly to the top with alternate 
layers of the squares, bacon and hard 
boiled eggs. (Four eggs will be suffi- 
cient.) Season with nutmeg, sage, 
cayenne pepper and salt; pour over all 
the stock from the calf's head; cover 
the disk with a sheet of paste, slash it 
and bake. Serve either hot or cold. 
GIBLET PIE 
For this use 2. sets of chicken, 
goose, or duck giblets and 1 Ib rump 
teak Cut and simmer them till 
tender, then place in a baking dish 
with a bunch of herbs, a chopped on- 
on, pepper and salt; fill the dish with 
the gravy from the simmered meat; 
cover the dish with a layer of pastry 
and bake 1% hours. 
CORNISH PASTRIES 
Fer & pastries cut into bits % Ib 
beekskirt mix with % Ib chopped po- 
tatocs and 1 onion chopped, and sea- 
son well. For the paste rub 6 oz drip- 
pings inte 1 Ib flour, add 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, a little salt and 
enough water to make a stiff dough. 
Roll this out 4 inch thick and cut 
nto 6-inch squares. In the middle of 
each place some of the meat mixtyre, 
fold the paste over it, place in a bak- 
ing pan and put in the oven for % 
hour. . 





CORNISH CUTLETS 

Sliee thick ™% Ib cold meat, cutting 
nto fancy shapes; lay them on a plate 
and sprinkle well with salt, pepper 
and minced parsley Meantime have 
peeled and boiled 1 Ib potatees; put 
them through a colander and mix with 
them a little lemon juice, pepper and 
saltandabeaten egg. With the mixture 
cover each slice of meat, smoothing 
over well; dip each prepared slice in a 


beaten. egg, then into fine bread 
crumbs and repeat it before frying. 
Drain from the kettle of fat when 


the cutlets are a golden brown, dish 
them and serve with parsley. 
HERRING PIE AND SANDWICH 
For the pie cut off the tails ané 
heads of three herrings, sprinkling 
over them mace, pepper and _ salt, 


place in a baking dish and cover them 
with a chopped mixture of 1 apple, 1 
onion and 1 teaspoon minced parsley. 
Dust over the top a little more mace 
and place bits of butter on the mixture. 
Add 1 tablespoon water, put a sheet 
of paste over the top and bake. For 
herring toast sandwich take a bloater 
which is not too dry, split it, pour 
over tt 1 pt boiling water and iet 
stand in it five minutes; drain and dry 
on a cloth before broiling slowly. In 
five minutes remove the bones and 
lay the fish between 2 crisp, buttered 
slices of thin toast. Serve at once very 
hot. Lemon juice may be added if 
liked when eaten. 
BEEFSTEAK PIE 

Cut and parboil 2 young sheep’s kid- 
neys and piace in a deep baking dish 
with 2 Ibs steak which “are cut in 
strips, seasoned, dusted with flour and 
roiled. Add a minced onion, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, a tablespoon butter 


~ 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


and 1 cup hot water. Cover the dish 
with a sheet of paste, slash and bake 
slowly 2 hours. Serve hot or cold, 
preferably hot. 


VEAL OB PORK PIE 


Sam Weller, of the immortal Pick- 
wick papers, made “Weal” pie fa- 
mous. Veal pie is, however, more 
palatable to American palates with 
the addition of a slight proportion of 
ham or sausage. Pork pie is made in 
the same manner. Cut in strips 2 Ibs 
of veal, add a bunch of sweet herbs 
and cover with water at boiling point. 
Simmer with the bones of the meat 
for an hour,-hen drain off the liquor; 
set the m@at aside and cook the bones 
and_broth together until reduced to 
% pt. This will require perhaps 2 
hours. Beat the yokes of 2 eggs, thick- 
en with bread crumbs, season with 
herbs and made into balls. Slice thin 
%.1b or less of ham and fill a baking 
dish with alternate layers of ham and 
‘veal, placing the forcemeat  balis 
around the outer edges. Pour onto it 
half the strained broth, cover the dish 
with a sheet of paste, slash the paste, 
rub with yolk of egg and place a fun- 
nel of car ard or very stiff brown 
paper in the middle. Bake 1 hour, 
pour in the rest of the brotH and re- 





move the funnel. This is eaten* hot 
or cold. 
Canning Hints 
BY E. C. B. 


A silver knife should always be used 
in paring er stoning fruit, and it is 
better to do only a small quantity at 
a time. 

Peaches, pears, quinces and apples 
should be pared thinly and cut in 
halves or quarters. If peaches are 
allowed to stand in qfite hot water for 
a few minutes, the skins will slip off 
very easily and the color of the fruit 
will be much richer than when pared 
with a knife. 

Cans and covers should be sterilized 
by boiling in water for half an hour, 
placing them first in cold water and 
allowing it to heat gradually. If the 
fruit is cooked in the cans, as soon as 
it is finished fill the can with the boil- 
ing syrup run a spoon handle around 
the inside of the can to let out the air, 
and seal at once. If the fruit is to be 
cooked before putting it in the cans, 
it is necessary to have the cans 
heated or the boiling fruit will crack 
the cans. I put warm water in my 
cans, put on the cover and shake good 
to warm the cans. Pour out and fill 
with hot water; empty this and fill 
with the boiling fruit. Haye the rub- 
bers well washed in hot soap suds, 
rinsed in hot water, then seal and 
stand on covers. 

I sometimes put the fruit in the 
cans and fill with syrup or water as 
needed (with the exception of toma- 
toes they will make their own juice), 
put on, covers loosel¥, set on a grate 
or cooking mat in a cool over, shut 
the door and bring gradually to boil- 
ing and cook till done, which can 
readily be told by trying the fruit. A 
little practice will show the time re- 
quired for each lety. When done 
take from oven, fill with boiling water 
or syrup, put on rubber and seal. 
Fruit put up this way never molds 
on top and does not crush in cooking. 


“Perhaps a widow finds it easy to 
get married again because she doesn’t 
expect perfection in a man.” 











Ellen Stan's Fashion Chat 


WAIST IN GOOD TASTE 
No 3625 is a waist which will appea! 
to many women. It is simple, yet 
dressy, and not at all dilficuit to make. 

















No 3625—Simple Dressy Waist, 32, 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 


HOW TO ORDER 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 





Elder Blossom Wine—Put 1 qt blos- 
soms in 1 gal boiling water, let stand 
1 hour, then pour off and strain: add 
3 Ibs granulated sugar, boil and skim 
till all the white scum is off, strain 
again and let stand until morning, 
then add 3 sliced lemons and let stand 
24 hours. Squeeze out lemons and 
add 2 tablespoors baker’s yeast or a 
compressed yeast cake, put in jug, and 
tie a cloth over top and let stand 
until Christmas, then bottle and use. 
(Virginia. 


A Point in Training—When my girls 


were small it was often a great pleasure 
to them, as to most children, to go to 
town with me when shopping. When 
we began .these expeditions I im- 
pressed upon them that it was easier 
for three people to watch one person 
than for one to watch three. They 
understood distinctly that it was a 
serious matter for a small child to be 
lost in a crowd. I found this method 
most satisfactory, for it not only saved 
me much anxiety, but taught them an 
amount of self-reliance that has been 
most useful to them.—[E. C. M 


“Thé woman who declares that 
sentiment is a hopeless form of in 
sanity is either a confirmed spinster 


or unhappily married.” 


No 62 





NO 62---ALL FOR THE QUILT 


Those quilts must be growing rapidly now. 
will make three of the prettiest blocks in 
forated pattern for the three costs only 10 cents. 


The designs here shown 
the whole quilt. The per- 
If you would rather 


have the patterns ready stamped on good quality cotton sheeting the three 


will be sent, postpaid, with cotton to work them, for 20 cents 


Order by 


number of eur fancywork department, this office. 
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A Rug for Summer Making 


LY KK. P. 


679 


HANDSOME rug can be made 
from cast-off garments, old 
neckties, ribbons, bits of left- 


over cloth, and, in fact, any kind of 
dark or bright colored silk or wooten 


goods Cut the cloth in strips half 
an inch wide and wind inte balis 
Take wrapping -twine (I saved min« 


from packages), cast on 21 stitches 


on large steel needles, knit across 
plain, turn, Knit one stitch, then lay 
in the first strip with the short end 


on the outside, having it-left an inch 
long, then knit one and lay the strip 
back. Repeat in this way until stitches 
are all knitted. This makes the 
loops all of one length. 

Trim the single ends to 
looped ones. Then knit 
and repeat the above, knitting until 
the piece is the desired width of the 
rug. Knit as many pieces as desired 
to make the length and knit a border 
of black or blue, or any preferred 
solid color. 

This is a work which can be taken 
up at odd moments and which is 
soothing and pleasant A rug of this 
kind could be made in the summer 
and used for a Christmas present 
and I know one woman who has sold 
several of the them at fair prices, 
considering that the cost of material 
was about nothing. 


length of 
across plain 








Simpson-Ed 





Gin 


Remarkably durable 
new dress ginghams of 
great beauty, fine fabric 
and absolutely fast col- 
ors. These results are 
obtained by our scien 
tific new process which 
marks a decided advance 
in the makirig of stylish 
















and economical dress 
ginghams. 
New Process) To ineure get 





Dress ; ting the gene 
| ine, be eure to 
| ask yoor dealer 
| for Simpson 
| Rddystone 
| Zephyrette 
Ginghame. 
Write us his 
name if he 
| hasn't them in 
i Fbpyst one stock. We'll 
j help bim eup- 
Zephyrettes | ply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 


















ays’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sel! 
We Ship on Approval and tria 
toanyone in U. 5S. and prepay the sSreighr 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle afte: 
using {ft ten days don't pay a cent 
De not buy 4 
Factory Prices }. 0°; 
pair of tires from anyone at any Price usti 
you receive our latest Art CG of higt 
grade bicycles and sundries and learn our ws 
heard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
it Oniy Costs & cent to write a a 
and everything will be sent you eet 
by retorn mail, You will get much valuati 
information. Be Mot Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, ter Brakes, single wheels 
. repairs and ries at Aal/ usual prices. 


parts. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F 76 Chicag: 
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The Most important Work of Its Kind Ever Published 


FARMER'S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
_LIVE STOCK _ 


@ This is a new book treating of the whole subject of animal husbandry. It 
ives in one volume a clear, concise, accurate account of the world’s know- 
fotce to date of every phase Of live stock farming. Animal industry in 
America is ‘an enormous business. The subject has heretofore never been 
adequately and concisely treated in a single volume. Some vital phases of 
it- have always been neglected. This volume treats animal industry as a 
rounded whole, and from many standpoints not oder touched upon. 
This has been made necessary by our advancing knowledge of the subject 
: along all lines, by the recent enactment 
of national laws regulating the transpor- 
tation of animals, the handlirg and curing 
and sale of meats and the control of cer- 
tain contagious animal diseases of na- 
tional importance. 


@Every Stockman, Farmer, Teacher 
or Student wil! find this work of great 
practical value.. In it the actua] farmer 
finds guidance for improved practice. The 
intending stock-raiser finds help in decid- 
ing his line of operations The teacher 
finds a basis for his lectures and other 
class room work in Animal Industry. The 
student readily finds what is known and 
problems for etare study. The general 
public finds reliable inforniation on the 
methods of feeding, breeding and care of 
farm animals, the treatment of animal 
diseases, the preparation and curing of 
meats and the animal products, dairy 
farming and all the business features of 
the stock industry. 


= 




















A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 


The following is.a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great work. 


ADVERTISEMENTS | 
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‘They Go Like Hot Cakes 


That is the way a lot of 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


feel and write us after they have found out how to 


MAKE QUICK MONEY 


Selling Woman’s Home Journal and Popular Fashions. The opportu 
ity that has just been placed before enterprising boys and girl 
everywhere to make nice sums of money quickly, easily, honestly and 
regularly is surprising them. We little realized ourselves that i 
might mean so much. Boys and girls by the hundred are sending u 
dimes and quarters for copies of Woman’s Home Journal to sell and 
quadrupling their money. Here’s Our Plan—We are the publisher 
of a newly improved and enlarged magazine, Woman’s Home Jour 
nal, It is one of the oldest magazines in the country but it is jus 
now being made better and instead of spending tremendous sums a 
some publishers do in newspaper space, we are giving the boys and 
girls of the country an opportunity to help us introduce it everywherg 
and at the same time Get Big Pay For Doing It! 
, You can have as many copies as you like delivered to you, pos 
age prepaid, for one cent each. You sell them for five cents each, 
YOU MAKE 4 CENTS EACH. 
That is making money fast enough, isn’t it? Especially whe 
the magazine just about sells itself. n 
You send us 10 cents Sell fur 50 cents Your Profit, 4U cents 


You send us 25 cents Sell for $1.25 Your Profit, $1.00 
You send us 50 cents Sell for Your Profit, $2.00 
You send us $1.00 ~ Sell for 00 Your Profit, $4.00 


Perhaps you wonder what other boys and girls have been ablete do. If so, read 


following letters just received:— 
Everett McLaughlin, Quincy, Mass. 
“Please send me 10 copies of the June 
issue of the Woman’s. Home Journal. 
Please send as soon as possible. I took m 
others out at 5 and before 7 came back wit 
50 cents of which 40 cents was clear profit.” 


HH, A. Isaacs, North Dartmouth, Mass. 


“Please send me 10 more papers, Woman’s 
Home Journal, as I have sold ali the others. 
Send them’ as soon as possible. Find 10 


cakes. ¥sold every one witliin 2 days. I 
had a 10 cent paper and it took me a week 
to sell the same amount.” . 


Albert N. Brousseau, Dorchester, Mass. 


“Please send me 120 copies» Woman's 
Home Journal. Would like very much te 
be your direct representative from the town 
of Dorchester.” 








I. Hieery, Reneay “4 Sayeisees and Vil. The Beef Cattle Industry, 
reeding of Domestic Animals. . we : 
Il. Principles of Stock Feeding. “i gegen hocamina ra Aster 
Ill. Diseases of Animals. <ieweuee 
IV. Business Aspects of Stock Farming X. Sheep and Goats. i 
V. Animal Products. XI. Poultry. } 
VI. Horses and Mules. XI. Other Useful Animals. i 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the efclusive character of its many superb illustra- 
tions. The book contains a series of anatomical and physiological models especially 
prepared for this volume at great cost; these appear here for the first time: The models 
are entirely new, and are original, authoritative and comprehensive. They add the 
knowledge which has heretofore been omitted from books of this character, the very 
information most sought. They will therefore prove of greatest value to everyone — 





teacher, student, stockman, farmer or general reader, 





Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 
all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 
én their relative positions. The model when 
ened te the fall. .t extent measures 21 x 7 inches and 
folds up inte a flat compass measuring only 7 x5 inches. 





The models show in detail the exact location and appearance of all the muscles, 
bones, arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation of cattle, horses, sheep, 
hogs and fees They are li thographed in colors on heavy, serviteable paper, the 
whole arranged fold flat and compact when the volume is closed. Each model is an 
exact representation of the structure of the animals illustrated, and the various flaps are 
intended to- one upon the other inthe order shown in nature, the deeper details be- 
coming visible when all the outer layers have been in their proper turn exposed. 

ap is printéd on both sides, cach side representing a different anatomical feature. 
The models are accompanied py an elaborate . explanatory key to provide the reader 
«with the requisite knowledge of their suceessful manipulation. 

Thess models coeney a field peculiarly their own; their merits cannot be adequately 
described because nothing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which to 
compare them. : 

n addition there are about 500 magnificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, 


many of them full plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of 
the different breeds.” * 
WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 
The work here offered is fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under 


common and scientific names that every topic can be easily found, _ Tt contains 768 royal 
octavo pages (9 1-2x 7inches). Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large. clear 
and easily read, and the bindin gs are all that the most fastidious would possibly desire. 
Introducto Offer The price at which the book is here offered is low 

ry for a work of this character and is made possible 
only by printing in large editions, which the popularity of this volume is sure to warrant. 
Half Morocco, with cloth sides and leather corners, very sumptuous, $5.50 
Cloth, handsome and durable, gold stamping 4.50 

END FOR FULL description showing Address the Sele Publishers 


sample pages, method of treatment Orange Judd Company 


of subjects, specimen of illustrations, 
type, etc. Supplied free on application 439-441 Lafayette St., New York 

















cents in stamps for the papers.”’ 
Frank Whitaker, New Haven, Conn. 


Si Bimon, New York City. 
‘ “Please send me at once 6 copies of the 
“Please send me at once 10: copies Wom- |. Woman’s Heme Journal. I have found 
an’s Home Journal. They sell like hot them very good sellers. They go fast.” 
MORE LIKE THEM COMING DAILY. 


Now boys and girls and girls and ~~ let us hear from- YOU. Here’s your chance 
to make a lot of pin money, or Fourth of- July mey, Or vacation money or money te 
help toward your schooling. Are you ready? Then order.your first lot of papers at 
once. With every 10 copies of Woman’s' Home Journal ordered and paid for we send 
free one copy of our splendid ladies’ fashion magazine ‘‘ Popular Fashions ” which you 
can also seil for 5 cents. } first from your vicinity to handle our publications and 
Address at once 


Publishers Woman’ Home Journal 
and Popular Fashions 





build up a good business. 


The Cushman J 


Springfield, Mass. 








Mr. Farmer 


and in the Pacific North- 
west is payingland. There 
are hundreds of fine oppor- 
tunities in this section of 
the country waiting for 
wide-awake farmers. With the great 


Union Pacific 


and connections 


to carry your products to the markets 
you can make big money. 

A fine healthy climate—fine soil—fine 
weather. Write for full information. 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 











